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MARX AND FRENCH CATHOLICS 
EDITOR: 
Permit me to offer the following comments after noting the 
exaggeration in the title of Dr. de Balla’s article: ‘Marxist 
Influence in Catholic France.” This would make the reader 
conclude that in France there are innumerable followers of 
Marx in Catholic ranks. One cannot deny that in the realm 
of Christian philosophers and Catholic theologians the great 
Marxian theories have exerted a profound influence on those 
minds too open to the postulates of evolution. The study of 
social problems has been for some the pretext for breaking 
away. “Worker-ism,” “anti-paternalism,” “rise of the 
worker,” “worker-civilization,” “workers’ world”; all of these 
terms have accustomed people to express themselves in the 
same fashion as those holding tenets of dialectic materialism. 
In order to make themselves heard, they have first adopted 
the language. They have been, and this was fatal, led to 
adopt finally as a solution to the workers’ problem, the Com- 
munist thesis of Marx. Recent condemnations of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, of the Assembly of Cardinals and Arch- 
bishops of the Holy Office have been able to divert from dan- 
gerous downfall very many generous souls who have let 
themselves be imprudently influenced by unthinking apostles. 
But the Marxist penetration remains undeniably prevalent, 
above all amongst the young people. 
Frequently we have had the opportunity to observe that 
many of those who pass for disciples of Marx—without deep 
convictions—are those utopians who, after the Revolution of 
1944, might have thought that the war-time alliance with 
Soviet Russia should have led us to absorb the Marxist theses 
in order to renew Catholicism and adapt it to the modern 
world. There are still such people and their action is spec- 
tacular but not as widespread and effective as one might 
think. Certain periodicals represented today as Marxist 
could justly protest ... but, and this is not sufficiently real- 
ized, they have explicitly reaffirmed the “Sillon” of Mark 
Sangnier condemned by Pius X in 1910. Everybody remem- 
bers the declarations made with great fanfare in August, 
1944, by heralds of the Liberation and the bloody Purge. (I 
speak only of Catholics considered by Figaro, Temps Présent 
and Témoignage Chretien.) They insist and still insist that 
their work is inspired by the movement at the beginning of 
the century which according to them was launched too soon; 
the condemnation by Rome did not kill it but restrained its 
enthusiasm in order to await the providential time which 
would be propitious for its rebound and triumph thirty-four 
vears later. But what did Pius X say of Mark Sangnier and 
his disciples: “The ideas of the Sillon convey Socialism.” ... 
Rev. Luc J. Fefeévre 
Directeur de la Pensée Catholique 
Paris, France 

E,;DITOR: 

It is truly remarkable that Mr. Boris de Balla, after a 
very short stay in France last year has been able to depitt, 





with a keen sense of reality, too, “the present 
infinitely clouded and intricate disputes” of 
the intellectual French Catholics. 

It is not necessary, however, to believe that 
the actual difficulties were born yesterday. All 
are the children of a scourge unceasingly de- 
nounced by the Popes and which calls itself 
“Liberalism.” Without going back to Lamen- 
nais and his followers, twenty-five years ago, 
in a reunion of the Popular Democratic Party, 
held at Lille, M. Florimond Bonte, Communist 
Deputy, addressed those who during this period 
were called “Red Christians,” as follows: 

“As for you [Democrats], we are not going 
to fight you. You are too useful to us. If you 
want to know what work you are accomplish- 
ing, look at me. I am leaving you. Before the 
war I was one of you. Since then, I have come 
to the logical conclusion about the principles 
you taught me. Thanks to you, Communism 
penetrates where you would not permit anyone 
to enter:—into your schools, your vested in- 
terests, your study clubs and your offices. You 
go to a lot of trouble, but all you think you are 
doing for Democracy, you are really doing for 
the Communist Revolution” (Quoted from The 
Red Christians, by Auguste Cavalier. Vol. I. 
Bossard, 1929). ‘ 

The whole little world of “Leftist”? Catholics 

Mr. de Balla has wisely said—is clearly 
recognized by the manner in which it welcomes 
the Encyclicals and other pontifical documents. 
These Leftist Catholics seek to place a certain 
passage from one discourse or Encyclical in 
opposition to a certain other discourse or En- 
cyclical; they try to make the Pope appear to 
contradict himself or his predecessors; they 
accuse such and such a Pope of “intégrisme”— 
horrible crime; they have not understood the 
“Pascendi” and the “Sillon” letter of Pius X, 
or the “Divini Redemptoris” of Pius XI any 
more than the Humani Generis” of Pius XII.... 


Louis Gerault 
Paris, France 


CATHOLIC WORLD GLOBALISM 
EDITOR: 

Father Sheerin’s editorial endorsement of 
globalism in your June issue, “Do They Like 
Us?” prompts this question—What has Com- 
munism that would ensure its success as the 
world unifier which 1900 -year- Christianity 
lacks? 

Daniel M. Kelly 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ed.: I denounced the “European Third 
Force” idea and advocated a united front of 
Europe and America against Communism. If 
that’s globalism, vive le globalisme. Commun- 
ism lacks the one and only unifier, the Holy 
Spirit. 


Ill 


MOON IS BLUE 
EDITOR: 


Your theater reviewer calls The Moon Is 
Blue a “sophisticated comedy.” It seems to me 
such a term is too mild for a play built around 
a suggestive situation and sexy dialogue. 

Name withheld 


Ed.: The original review was written after 
seeing Barbara Bel Geddes in the part of 
Patty. Since her departure something has ap- 
parently been added and it’s more than sophis- 
tication. (See movie review and editorial on 
The Moon Is Blue in this issue.) 


ARCHBISHOP PITTINI 
EDITOR: 

I’m taking the rap as an illustrator for the 
line drawing which accompanies my article, 
“The Mass of the Blind Archbishop,” in your 
July issue. Monsenor Pittini is not a fictional 
character. Your artist could easily have ob- 
tained a working photograph. To portray the 
frail Archbishop as a chasubled Rocky Marci- 
ano and the ziant sacristan as a colored Peter 
Pan! Gadzooks! In all fairness, Father, print 
this disclaimer. Take me off the hook. Please! 

Addison Burbank 
Port Jefferson, N. Y. 


Ed.: The artist tried to express the Arch- 
bishop’s spiritual strength by representing him 
as a massive figure. Mr. Burbank, himself a 
noted illustrator, did not do the art work and 
prefers the Archbishop as described in his 
article, “a thin wisp of a man.” 


DAWSON AND THE MASS 
EDITOR: 

Today we are at times bewildered by criti- 
cisms of the Church and churchmen. It seems 
to me imperative to observe the precise distinc- 
tion between essentials and non-essentials. We 
will gladly entertain criticism of non-essentials. 

I would like to quote from a letter by Russell 
S. Young in Amen (May-August issue). Mr. 
Young, replying to Christopher Dawson’s 
recent statement of opposition to vernacular 
liturgy, say: “Mr. Dawson’s most funda- 
mental error is, d@ l’intégriste, the failure to 
distinguish unity from uniformity. This con- 
fusion, in turn, strips the concept of Catholic- 
ity of any practical content. Unity has to do 
with the deposit of faith once delivered, the 
substance of the Ecclesia. It is eternal and 
inviolable, not subject to the modifications of 
time and place. It has nothing to do with the 
uniformity of externals, which has never ex- 
isted.” 

Harriet R. Colin 
Boston, Mass. 
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MONSIGNOR TISO NO TRAITOR 
EDITOR: 
Mr. Bernard M. Stone’s letter in the May, 
53, issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD was not 
shocking but represented the most piti- 
form of self-expression this side of the 
m Curtain. For a Christian especially 
iming Mr. Stone is a Christian—to say that 
persecution and the murder of Catho- 
priests is justifiable because their line of 
God conflicts with the pro 
Communist tyrants, is really 


tyranny, 


duty as men of 
cribed rule of 
abominable. 
Among other things Mr. Stone further adds 
iat the late Monsignor Josef Tiso, regarded 
the Slovaks as their hero and martyr be- 
sacrificed hinfself for their cause, was 
“executed justly as a traitor to his country.” 
What country? Father Tiso was a Slovak. His 
Slovakia. And there is no rec- 
“traitor” to the Slovak 
tion. Slovakia and the Slovak people idol- 
ed Father Tiso and to this day continue to 
memory. The people of his country 
and Slovaks throughout the world regard him 
to the cause of Slovak freedom in 


se he 


nt 


( intry Was 


ord proving him a 


revere hi 
as a marty) 
Europe. 

“All people disloyal to their respective coun- 
should, if found guilty, be punished,” 
ays Mr. Stone. 

The political State of “Czechoslovakia” 
vhich brought about the death of Father Tiso 
the Slovaks as their 
Neither Monsignor Tiso nor the Slo- 
vuk people owed allegiance at any time to the 
State. During his tenure as 
Independent Slovakia, Father 
o Was loyal in every degree to his country, 

people, and to the cause of Slovak free- 


as never recognized by 
country. 


“Czechoslovak” 


President of 


Stephen J. Palickar 
New York, N. Y 


EDITOR: 

It is apparent that Mr. Stone needs enlight- 
enment about Msgr. Tiso whom he falsely ac- 
cuses of being a traitor. A traitor to imperial- 
Yes, but never a traitor to his Slovak 
Surely the defenders of the Alamo, the 
the Poles were not traitors to their 
respective ethnic group, nor Msgr. Tiso to his. 

The Slovaks through the “right of self- 
determination” and their duly elected repre- 
voted for the establishment of an 
Slovak State. Slovakia was ac- 
corded diplomatic recognition by all the great 
powers of Europe. Msgr. Tiso was honored 
by being elected its first President. 

Jacob J. Turchan, President 


Slovak Leaaue of America 


Chicago, Ill. 
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WHO ARE THE GULLIBLES? 
EDITOR: 

The charge that we who oppose McCarthy 
are in cahoots with Communism is so blatant 
a lie one wonders how it can be uttered by 
anyone but McCarthy, to whom truth is of no 
consequence. It is just as absurd to pretend 
that the nation is honeycombed with con- 
spirators and that only shotgun methods 
bringing down the innocent suffice to save us 
from perdition. McCarthy himself doesn’t be- 
lieve any of this; it is shocking therefore that 
honest persons can be found to swallow it. 

This whole racket and the 
GOP has endorsed it for pragmatic reasons, 
having found that the big lie really works and 
can be used to replace able Democrats with 
incompetent Republicans. Meanwhile their 
chief objective is not Russia, not Communism 
in America. It is grabbing the national do- 
main and turning it over to state legislatures 
where it can be picked up for a song by power- 
ful interests. The idiots who drivel over Me- 
Carthy as a great patriot are in such a state of 
confusion they can be robbed and never know 
it. That is the purpose of all this frenzy over 
Communism; to gull the gullible. 

Gc. mB 
Neu 


business is a 


Garrett 
York, N. Y. 


FATHER GILLIS’‘S NEW BOOK 
EDITOR: 

I was happy to see that the Spiritual Book 
Associates have chosen Father Gillis’s So Near 
Is God as their June selection. His book de- 
serves to be listed along with Sign of Jonas, 
Out of Nazareth and Saints Westward. In the 
confusion of today’s world when God seems so 
far away, we need the comforting assurance 
that He is near. 

John Smythe 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Three Years of Korea 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Ix Senator Taft's opinion, a stalemated peace is better than a stalemated 
war. That, I suppose, is about the most optimistic judgment we can 
make in regard to the contemplated truce in Korea. The U.N. forces 
beat the Reds in South Korea: the Reds have turned the tables on them in 
North Korea. The result is a one-to-one tie after three years of butchery 
and destruction. There is no particular purpose in prolonging a war 
that is indecisive, an incessant slaughter whose only outcome would be 
the mutual annihilation of the combatants. 

It is my opinion that the war could have been terminated by Mac- 
Arthur without involvement in a greater conflict but the U.N. forces are 
now under orders to wage war with their hands tied behind their backs. 
Peace cannot come too quickly for men who are expected to fight under 
incredible handicaps against an incredible “human sea” of Chinese Com- 
munists. 


I. has been said that the Korean war is only one item in the total global 
campaign against Communism. That is our consolation. In other parts 
of the world, the Reds do not seem to be faring as well as in Korea. Said 
Senator Wiley of Wisconsin recently: “The Soviet high command is sitting 
on a powder keg cf subjugated peoples—-a keg that could blow sky high 
overnight.” 

Along with these venerable clichés, he threw in a simple declarative 
prediction of an early break between the Kremlin and Mao. Undoubtedly 
there are rumblings of revolt in the Soviet Union. There have been riots 
in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Eastern Germany. There is certainly blood 
on the Soviet moon. 
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Global strategy means aid from 
allies: we are not big enough to go 
it alone. Even Senator Taft has dis- 
avowed any such ambition. In 
Korea as in Europe, we need allies 
and we have to humor them to keep 
them on our side. We have turned 
over backward in our attempt to 
please them. Some of the German 
leaders, for instance, have com- 
plained of our passiveness in the 
face of the recent German uprisings. 
After we had preached resistance to 
Eastern Europe for years, we sat 
back and said nothing and did noth- 
ing when the great blow-up of 
workers took place on June 17th. 
Instead of helping them along, we 
issued appeals to the workers to be 
prudent. The only plausible ex- 
planation of our disinterestedness 
was that we were anxious to please 
the French, and we have good rea- 
son to think the French are averse 
to the idea of an armed and unified 
Germany. 


So too in Korea. We are anxious 
to humor the Allies. This seems evi- 
dent in our attitude toward Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee. Granted that 
he is obstructing the way of peace, 
yranted that he is stubborn and 
almost irrationally 
fanatical in his de- 
mands, granted that 
he did something 
unwise in releasing the Red cap- 
lives: yet we have been unneces- 
sarily harsh in our judgment of the 
Korean patriot. We have been too 
ready to accept the opinions of our 
Allies. We would not expect na- 
tions with a tradition of colonial 
imperialism to be sympathetic to a 
native Asiatic, but we should expect 
Americans to be at least tolerant of 
an American-educated Korean who 
is “father of his country.” 


Rhee, 
Patriot 
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When Carlos Romulo, former 
president of the United Nations 
General Assembly, arrived in San 
Francisco on June 22nd, he pleaded 
for a sympathetic understanding of 
Rhee: “Rhee is not helping the 
United Nations, but think if you 
were in his place, recalling that the 
original U.N. General Assembly 
resolution called for the unification 
of Korea. Now the proposed armi- 
stice calls for a line at the 38th 
parallel, and the South Koreans are 
certainly disappointed.” 


I bo not mean this by way of de- 
nunciation of the American truce 
negotiators. Indeed, our newspaper 
commentators and certain politi- 
cians have been pouring vitupera- 
tion on Rhee but the truce nego- 
tiators have been trying to reconcile 
Rhee to the truce terms. 
Incidentally, it seems strange thal 
so few Catholics pray for the suc- 
the truce enterprise. 
“Blessed are the peacemakers for 
they shall be called the children of 
God.” Yet while few Catholics, if 
any, pray for the truce negotiators 
you will find scores of Catholies who 
are ready, willing and anxious to 
complain about and criticize every- 
thing the negoliators attempt—and 
usually the criticism follows a po- 
litical party line rather than the 
dictates of conscience and charity. 


cess” of 


Tus is the era of free speech. 
Never before have we heard so much 


about the Fifth Amendment and 
never before has there been so much 
empty, idle and asi- 
nine talk. The plati- 
tude, sure proof of 
mental poverty, is rampant. 
the Librarians and the N.E.A. 
down 


Chin Music 


Even 
shoul 
in howl- 
after all, a bro- 


the “book-burners” 
But 


ing clichés. 
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mide is harmless enough. The real 
danger is the all too prevalent prac- 
tice of speaking without any sense 
of moral responsibility for the 
truth. It is inevitable in an era when 
so much is made of the rights of 
free speech and so little attention is 
paid to the duty of speaking the 
truth. 

For instance, we hear it said that 
the U.N. never intended to repel ag- 
gression in North Korea. You will 
read innumerable commentators 


who maintain that we have won the 
victory in South Korea and that we 
need not worry about North Korean 
defeats because we didn’t plan to 
repel aggression in North 


Korea. 
That is subterfuge of the worst kind. 


ie is true that President Truman 
on that memorable day in June 
three years ago called for force to 
repel the attack of the North 
Koreans when they swarmed over 
the 38th parallel. He asked only 
that South Korea be freed of in- 
vaders. That was a noble call. For 
the first time in 
many years someone 
had the nerve to 
stand up to the So- 
viets and call their 
bluff. Instead of the messages of 
sympathy that had been sent to 
other nations victimized by the 
Reds, Truman sent military aid. 
Eventually the intention of Tru- 
man’s fighting declaration was ful- 
filled and the Reds were pushed out 
of South Korea. 

Later on, however, in October, 
1950, the U.N. set itself a military 
goal of no mean proportions. When 
General MacArthur had the North 
Koreans on the run, when it looked 
as though the U.N. forces were driv- 
ing on to a smashing victory at the 
Yalu, the Allied governments au- 


Calling 
Their 
Bluff 
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thorized the U.N. commander to 
cross the 38th parallel. 

If the objective of June still held 
good, then the U.N. troops had no 
right to be in North Korea. When 
they crossed the 38th parallel, they 
would have automatically become 
aggressors since their role as stated 
in June was merely to rid South 
Korea of the Reds. But they were 
in North Korea with the approval of 
the General Assembly of the U.N. 
which on October 7, 1950, expressly 
stated that: “All appropriate steps 
be taken to insure conditions of 
stability throughout Korea.” 


‘Tee U.N. never revoked its resolu- 
tion of October 7, 1950. What hap- 
pened, however, was that the Chi- 
nese Reds came into the war in un- 
believable numbers. They drove the 
U.N. forces back until today the 
U.N. armies are established practi- 
cally on the border 
of South Korea. The 
sad fact is that the 
U.N. has been de- 
feated, and it is futile chicanery to 
claim that we never intended to 
win in North Korea. We intended 
to do something more than repel 
aggression at the 38th parallel: We 
fully intended to use force to sweep 
the Reds out of every inch of Korea 
so as to make it a free and independ- 
ent nation. How much more honest 
it would be to say: “We have lost 
North Korea. We have inflicted a 
toll of casualties at the rate of 
eleven to one. But we have lost.” 
Then there is that matter of col- 
lective security. The New York 
Times editorial of June 25, 1953, 
says that we are now on the verge of 
a truce. It would not be a truce of 
“overwhelming victory,” according 
to the Times, for the enemy is still 
strong and capable of inflicting 


The Awful 
Truth 
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great damage. The editorial goes 
on to say: “But it would be a truce 
under which we had achieved our 
purpose of successfully resisting ag- 
gression and proving to the Commu- 
nist imperialists that the collective 
strength of the free world is not to 
be trifled with.” 

Not to be trifled with! The Com- 
munist imperialists have not only 
trifled with the collective strength 
of more than fifty democratic na- 
tions; they have won a smashing 
victory over the free world forces 
and have practically cleared the 
whole of North Korea of U.N. troops. 
In his article in The New York 
Times of Sunday, June 28th, spe- 
cial correspondent Thomas J. Ham- 
ilton, writing from United Nations, 
N. Y., sees the out- 
look for collective 
security quite bleak : 
“Indeed there is a 
general loss of support for the basic 
idea that free nations must fight not 
merely to defend themselves but to 
defend their neighbors against ag- 
gression.” 


Bleak 


Prospect 


Mx. HAMILTON attributes the mili- 
tary failure of the U.N. in Korea to 
the cumbersome machinery of the 


U.N. and the basic idea of collective 
security as expressed in the Charter. 
That basic idea was naive. It was 
the optimistic hope of the U.N. 
founders that they would never 
have to resort to the use of force to 
repel The military 
might of the Five Great Powers was 
so colossal that it was presumed 
that no small power would ever dare 
to stand up against it and so all 
problems could be solved by peace- 
ful means. 

It was also presumed—and here 
was the rub -that the Five Great 
Powers would be as meek and unas- 


aggression. 
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sertive as little children. Soviet 
Russia quickly and repeatedly shat- 
tered the dream by going on the 
warpath and of course the Security 
Council was stymied by the repeated 
Soviet vetos. It was only by the 
strangest break of good luck that 
June 25, 1950 found the Soviets 
temporarily out of the Security 
Council and so the Council took ac- 
tion unimpeded by a veto. Such a 
stroke of good fortune will not soon 
happen again. 


 _ ACHESON, in an attempt to 
circumvent the veto provision, set 
up a device whereby the General As- 
sembly in the future can try to repel 
any aggressor by force even if the 
aggressor is one of the Big Five. 
The Assembly, however, can only 
recommend that a 
member state sup- 
ply armed forces to 
resist aggression. It 
cannot demand obedience. What 
then is the immediate prospect for 
the principle of collective security 
as represented by the U.N.? Hamil- 
ton says bluntly that if the truce 
talks fail, “. .. some if not most of 
the sixteen member states with 
armed forces in Korea will certainly 
pull their forces out and the United 
Nations coalition will be in danger 
of falling apart.” 

In spite of all its blundering, 
many feel that the U.N. is man’s 
last fair hope for world peace. Oth- 
ers feel that the dream of collective 
security can best be realized by re- 
gional defense organizations. Wil- 
liam S. White, in The New York 
Times Magazine of June 28th, says 
that in Congress “there is an in- 
creasing insistence that collective 
security is somehow possible out- 
side the United Nations” and also 
that the U.N. “. . . assuredly is at 


Acheson's 
Attempt 
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the lowest point of Congressional 
esteem in its short and hard his- 
tory.” 

All of which proves at least this: 
that the Korean war is not a tri- 
umph for but a defeat of the prin- 
ciple of collective security. Many of 
us still believe in the principle but 
we don’t cite Korea as an argument 
in its favor. 


I HAVE been proceeding on the im- 
plicit assumption of the success of 
the truce talks. What if they fail? 
The South Koreans will be faced by 
a bigger and stronger Red army 
than before. During the truce 
period, the Reds will have had the 
opportunity to build up supplies of 
men and materials unobserved by 
U.N. reconnaissance fliers: they 
will have had a chance to build air- 
fields right up to the 38th parallel 
which will enable them to bomb all 
of South Korea. 

As for the U. S., truce or no truce, 
we will have gained from the Ko- 
rean war only a keener realization 
of the need for rearmament. The 
Communist menace in Indochina, 
for instance, is still grim. Mean- 
while we can hope that the Soviet 
regime collapses under the pressure 
of those interior troubles that now 
bedevil it. 


The Moon Is Blue 


W.. call attention to the review of 
the motion picture The Moon Is 
Blue, by Robert Kass, in our Film 
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and TV department. The theme of 
the movie is one of seduction, of a 
young couple meeting by chance on 
the roof of the Empire State build- 
ing and going to the young man’s 
apartment where a Southern rake 
is an unwelcome third party. 

The Production Code Adminis- 
tration, self-regulating arm of the 
Motion Picture Industry, not only 
refused approval to the film but two 
major studios turned it down and 
it is being distributed by United 
Artists. Cardinal Spellman has 
strongly urged the faithful of his 
diocese to avoid it. 

The production of this film is ap- 
parently the long-awaited first shot 
of a campaign to break down the 
system of _ self-regulation estab- 
lished by the industry itself. It is 
a stupid campaign from the point 
of view of the movie industry. It 
simply means that if the Production 
Code Administration is dispensed 
with, producers will 
have to cope with 
hundreds of censors 
all over the country. 
In every state of the U. S. they will 
meet with official scrutiny very 
probably more severe than Holly- 
wood ever imposed upon itself. If 
Hollywood wants a hundred censors 
instead of one, it will have them. 
But I am confident that the produc- 
tion of The Moon Is Blue represents 
little more than the brainstorm of 
one producer whose foresight is as 
pathetic as the dialogue of his tedi- 
ous film. 


Out of the 
Frying-Pan 





In His Will Is Our Peace 


by JAMES 


’ 

Scwne home to the Catholic 
Church brings to my mind most viv- 
idly those small boys who dive for 
coins as the cruise ships tie up at 
the docks in Latin American ports. 
The kind of life represented by the 
travelers is completely unknown to 
those boys. They probably think of 
a cruise ship as a floating palace 
peopled by fabulously rich voyagers 
who can toss away a fortune on a 
short holiday. Yet, those little fel- 
lows in their search for pennies and 
dimes do learn to swim, to dive, to 
tread water, to stay under and to 
come up smiling. 

Life outside the fold of Holy 
Mother Church is very much like all 
that. One does not learn much 
about the ordered, regulated, secure 
life on board, yet one does learn to 
swim. It is not like learning at 
summer camp or at the club. It's 
learning by doing, and one comes to 
hold precious every little reward 
gained every “crumb that falls 
from the Master’s table.” 


I WENT through college in the most 
“liberal” phase of the most liberal 
period after World War I. Vet- 
erans were in the classes just ahead 
of mine. They had seen everything, 
but we who entered in 1921 were 
thoroughly naive high school young- 
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sters. We inherited a kind of ersatz 
disillusionment. None of us was 
especially disillusioned because we 
were too young and inexperienced. 
Yet there was a kind of exhilaration 
in being identified with the lost gen- 
eration. All the bars were down. 
There were no fixed standards. 


Sonewnent I picked up the no- 
tion that “all truth is relative,” and 
a mighty convenient idea it seemed 
in those days of no restraints. In 
my home no such ideas had ever 
been mentioned. My parents were 
thoroughly conforming as to re- 
spectable conventions. Yet, to me, 
everything that had happened in the 
past was somehow out-of-date and 
old-fashioned. It was not in keep- 
ing with the “latest scientific find- 
ings.” One had a sort of duty to 
experiment, to be critical, to be 
open-minded. I did not know ex- 
actly what “pragmatic” meant, but 





In May, James H. Price, an Episcopalian 
minister for twenty-five years and for the 
last eighteen, rector of the Church of St. 
James the Less, in Scarsdale, N. Y., was 
received into the Catholic Church. In the 
accompanying article he gives us a glimpse 
into the years of thought, study and prayer 
which came to fruition on May 16, 1953. 
Mr. Price will devote himself to work in 
the educational field. 
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it was a fine big word that one used 
to prove that he was unafraid to be 
an intellectual adventurer. 

I graduated in 1925 and _ that 
autumn entered the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, Mass. 
At that time it was intellectually 
stylish to be an advocate of the so- 
cial gospel and I went right along. 
This was most appealing in the 
iniddle twenties, for it by-passed 
any consideration of the state of the 
individual soul. Evil was not in 
man, but in the social order. Fix 
up, or patch up, or revolutionize the 
social order and then what was 
called evil for individuals would 
disappear. 


Ween I was about to graduate 
from the Episcopal Theological 
School in 1928 I was offered an ap- 
pointment as assistant minister at 
the Church of St. James the Less, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. To go to such an 
assignment seemed to me _ prepos- 
terous. I had a vague, yet earnest 
desire to apply the social gospel in 
the slums. 

The Very Rev. Henry Bradford 
Washburn, dean of the school, an 
historian of distinction, and a man 
for whom I had and have an almost 
reverent regard, asked me to come 
to his study. Urbane, kindly, with 
a marvelous’ understanding = of 
young men, he concluded our talk 
with these words: “Don’t forget that 
people in the suburbs have souls, 
too.” IT walked back across the yard 
at 99 Brattle Street irritated at my- 
self for having taken up his time 
and making him say it. When I 
reached my room I wrote to Scars- 
dale accepting the assignment and 
saying to myself, “Well, yes, for two 
or three years and then I'll apply 
the social gospel in the slums.” I 
remained at the Scarsdale parish 
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until my conversion in May, 1953. 
I discovered, rather rapidly, that 
all the virtue, and all the good peo- 
ple did not reside in the “under- 
privileged” areas. The Scarsdale 
parish had in it many eminent lay 
people of the Episcopal Church. 
Among them was Philip W. Russell, 
one of the churchwardens, a distin- 
guished lawyer and a classicist of 
the “old school.” He became my 
spiritual father. He never “told” 
me, but using a Socratic method, 
just kept asking the right ques- 
tions. I was adamant. He was pa- 
tient. “Didn’t you ever read .. .?”; 
“ll send you a copy of .. .”; “I 
want you to see Faust with me next 
Friday”; “But Aristotle settled all 
that in The Metaphysics”; “Augus- 
tine makes it clear that you can’t 
divide a line longitudinally”; “How 
long must we discuss this matter of 
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absolutes? 


I. was all in such a vein: warm- 
hearted, kindly, sympathetic; never 
urging, simply asking; always guid- 
ing, Shaping, pointing up; and leav- 
ing to me to answer the questions 


for myself. Phil Russell was a 
Catholic with a small “ce.” He was 
Goethe’s universal man. He was 
orthodox and a first-class Natural 
Theology man. 

In 1935 I became rector of the 
Scarsdale parish and shortly after 
that Mr. Russell entered into eter- 
nal life. I was on my own for the 
first time and now I had to learn 
to swim. 

As his mortal illness spread it was 
providential that two very remark- 
able Christian gentlemen came on 
the staff of the parish—Mr. Hugh 
Ross and the Rev. William C. Ker- 
nan. Ross was director of the 
Schola Cantorum and he came to us 
as organist and choirmaster, fitting 
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in these duties with his already 
heavy schedule in New York. A 
truly great musician, he was equally 
well informed as a military histo- 
rian, literary expert and lay theo- 
logian. Kernan’s story is. well 
known. A year before my own con- 
version he entered the Catholic 
Church after we had worked 
prayed and_ studied 
more than ten years. 


and 


together for 


A: the purely practical level the 
three of us made our plans for 
music, instruction for youngsters, 
preparation for confirmation and 
marriages, etc., together. These men 
were uncompromising in terms of 
faith and morals. At all times we 
kept learning about principles, 
about standards. Art and theology 
went hand in hand and I was be- 
coming increasingly “High Church.” 

Along about this time I made my 
second visit to Latin America. In 
1920 I had been in Haiti and Santo 
Domingo. My memory had always 
retained the knowledge that the old- 
est university in the New World, 
papally established, was St. Thomas 
Aquinas in Santo Domingo City, 
founded in 1596. A Dominican 
Father, who hailed from Missouri, 
showed me the buildings and li- 
brary. 

Antiquities always have had a 
special appeal for me and thereafter 
the thought kept recurring that 
somehow it was the thinking of St. 
Thomas Aquinas that made possible 
a splendid little university tucked 
away on an obscure Caribbean 
Island. The connection was not 
crystal clear, but I began to realize 
that there had to be an “idea man” 
who could inspire the devotion of 
his followers in Scholasticism cen- 
turies after his life in this world. 

On this second visit I went to 
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Mexico and Cuba and “did” all the 
usual tourist places. The shrine at 
Guadalupe rather overwhelmed me. 
I learned that Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe was the patroness of both 
North and South America and that 
every priest in Mexico offered a 
Mass at Guadalupe at least once a 
year. It was my _ understanding 
that right through the twenty-four 
hours of every day Mass is always 
being said there. 

At that time the Church was un- 
der some sort of official government 
interdict, but I was unable to dis- 
cover that the notable devotion of 
the people was in any way inter- 
rupted. The priests did not wear 
clerical garb; otherwise, on the sur- 
face it seem to me that all went on 
as usual. 

Indian life and culture had inter- 
ested me since boyhood and I was 
mightily impressed by the sympa- 
thetic manner in which the Church 
had grafted supernatural teaching 
onto the natural religious under- 
standing of the people. A young 
artist, Viduretta, very gently took 
me to task one day by pointing out 
that the Spanish had tried to con- 
vert the Indians. “In North Amer- 
ica,” he observed, “you tried to 
liquidate them.” All such experi- 
ences—and there were many more, 
then and on subsequent visits 
forced me to do some honest pon- 
dering. 


Tacs home in the suburbs, work- 
ing with Kernan and Ross and with 
many devoted lay people, we began 


reviving the study of Christian 
Classics along the lines of the Great 
Books idea. I had come to know 
some of the people associated with 
St. John’s College at Annapolis. We 
applied the principles in the parish 
by getting rid of textbooks and 
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using the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer on every possible 
occasion. This led to increasing in- 
terest in reading derivative works. 

Outstanding in my memory were 
the effects of going slowly and care- 
fully through the City of God and 
the whole of the Divine Comedy. 
-arishioners like Mr. and Mrs. 
George Harris, Ruth Kellogg, Jeanne 
Miller and Adelaide Griffin, Philip 
Clark, Ina Seward, Robert Berry, 
along with many others, encour- 
aged me and stimulated and _ in- 
spired me so that it seems in retro- 
spect that there was always “some- 
thing cooking” from Homer, Vergil, 
the Greek plays, Plato, Aristotle, St. 
Thomas, Boethius, Milton, Shake- 
speare, etc. But particularly St. 
Augustine, who with St. Paul and 
St. James the Less, came to be 
quoted back and forth by just 
about everyone in a group of per- 
haps seventy-five people who were 
attracted to such study. 


Rew few of my friends shared my 


interest in Latin America. This 
was a kind of private hobby which 
I was pursuing rather on my own. 
From Prescott I picked up a good 
many very telling quotes from St. 
Robert Bellarmine, Las Casas and 
Suarez. that Jefferson had 
derived his vast knowledge about 
politics and human rights from a 
common source in Scholasticism, 
with which all educated men of his 
generation were familiar. Once | 
knew that Las Casas had tried to 
protect the natural rights of the 
Incas on the ground that they were 
rational beings and that Natural 
Theology should protect them from 
the depredations of Pizarro, et al., I 
began to have a spiritual affinity for 
him and those others who followed 
this line of reasoning. 


I saw 
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All the activities that were going 
on at the day-to-day level in the 
parish were interesting and also in- 
cubative. We went through World 
War II and its aftermath, saw be- 
loved youngsters olf for the last 
time and later interred the remains 
of some in the lovely churchyard at 
St. James the We kept on 
teaching, teaching, teaching. And 
increasingly that teaching was be- 
coming more and more orthodox. 
We were dealing with grim reali- 
ties. What to say to broken- 
hearted parents and young widows? 
Fine, sensitive youngsters going o'T 
to the “best colleges” and at the end 
of two or three years evidencing 
their skepticism and cynicism, and 
in some cases tired, sallow, under- 
nourished and disillusioned. 

Many of them came through it all 
unscathed. They came in to visit 
and invariably they were those who 
had attended classes regularly, had 
battled out the teaching about abso- 
lutes. They had fixed convictions 
not because we had “told” them, 
but because they were themselves 
clear in their own minds that "if 
you are talking about Euclidean 
triangles, Mr. Professor, I must in- 
sist that they are three-sided and 
also IT am certain that all twos are 
even.” 


Less. 


W.. had some topnotch lay theolo- 
gians among the young people. 
They were first-class dialecticians. 
One of them, Bob Berry, was not so 
much exemplary as illustrative. At 
considerable expense to himself and 
his family, and purely on principle, 
he walked into the dean’s office in 
the middle of his second term at 
college and announced that he was 
resigning. “Because,” he said, "if 
you teach what you are teaching 
outside of the Christian tradition, 
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you are teaching Black Magic. You 
will turn out monsters, not men. 
You can’t put St. Augustine and 
Descartes before these boys indis- 
criminately and tell them to decide 
what they like. If you don’t say 
that Augustine is right and Des- 
cartes is wrong, they will mess up 
the whole planet.” The dean is said 
to have muttered something about 
“being open-minded,” and I am told 
that Bob would like to have said, 
but restrained himself out of cour- 
tesy: “Yes, but don’t be so open- 
minded that your brains fall out.” 
He packed his bags and came in to 
see me a day or two later. 
Responsibilities of this sort began 
to pile up. In the Anglican Church 
I was entirely free to teach Natural 
and Catholic Theology. On_ the 
other hand, } was equally free to re- 
ject and deny these. This I could 
not do, because at the level of Nat- 
ural Theology | had concluded that 
Truth demanded that I accept, at 
the very least, Homer and Vergil. 
Once that was clear I could not be 
relativistic about the Gospels and 
St. Paul. So the course was fixed. 


Rrax 1N and I had together devel- 
oped a deep devotion to the Holy 
Spirit. I think every parishioner of 
ours in Scarsdale was completely 
sympathetic with and understand- 
ing of this devotion. Since perhaps 
1949 we opened all meetings and 
classes, we dedicated all efforts to 
the Holy Spirit. We asked con- 
stantly that we might undertake 
every action under His guidance. 
We said, as simply as we knew how, 
that we willed to conform our lives 
to God’s will for us. 

In May, 1952, Kernan was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church. 
Shortly after that he presented me 
with a rosary and with a little book 
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on how to use it. I used the rosary 
fumblingly and inexpertly and with 
some embarrassment—at times al- 
most secretively, and certainly not 
constantly—but furtively and when 
I could. Returning in 1952 from 
Peru the plane I was on was struck 
by lightning and we had to go back 
to Panama City. The experience to 
someone who has always been a 
Catholic will seem trivial. To me it 
was cataclysmic. Years ago Phil 
Russell had given me a St. Chris- 
topher bill holder (for folding 
money). That night on the plane 
| held St. Christopher in one hand 
and tried to get right about the ro- 
sary with the other. The plane got 
back to Panama and the next day 
I was in Miami. 


Waar happened from then on is 
detail. The next few months’ work 
in Searsdale was already mapped 
out. With a new assistant minister, 
who had also a deep devotion to the 
Holy Spirit, I continued our work. 
In Lent of 1953, I preached and he 
gave lectures on the ministry of the 
Holy Ghost. We emphasized: “But 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will teach you all truth.” 

For several years I had _ been 
teaching and preaching about how 
the acceptance of any given prin- 
ciple necessarily led to action in 
accordance with the nature of that 
principle. Time and again I had 
iterated that even those who scoffed 
at the whole idea of principles; 
those who insisted that all human 
action was to be explained as 
prompted by appetites or emotions 

were themselves guided then by 
this notion which was their own 
principle of action. 

I had stressed the fact that the 
important thing was to latch on to 


good principles and right prin- 
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ciples; those principles which | 
classified generically as “on the 
side of the angels.” And I had said 
that such would lead to comfort and 
peace of soul even if an individual 
seriously suffered much _ physical 
pain and hardship because of his re- 
fusal to compromise his principles. 
In fact I was increasingly teaching 
that this was the true and only path 
to peace, not only for individuals, 
but for nations, for educational sys- 
tems and for social systems. 


Be now became clear that, while the 
vocabulary and terminology I used 
was often non-theological, what I 
was getting at was the already firm- 
ly established, orthodox, Catholic 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. I had 
for years been familiar with and 
frequently quoted St. Augustine’s: 
“Thou hast made us for Thyself, O 
God, and our hearts are restless till 


they rest in Thee.” Yet latterly I 


was more commonly using the 
“Paradiso” with its simpler: “In 
His Will is our Peace.” In the na- 
ture of things as God created them 
they could be right or good only if 
they functioned in accordance with 
their nature. This, I came to under- 
stand, applied to men as it did to all 
other created things. It became 
clear that the duty of every man 
was to live in accordance with God’s 
will for him, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

I had long accepted the definition 
of the Church as: One, Holy, Cath- 
olic and Apostolic. My next step 
was to determine where these at- 
tributes were to be found. By the 
nature of what the Church is: the 
ecclesia, the “called out” or “called 
together,” not the idea of “choice 
ones,” but rather of “chosen ones,” 
it had to be “one body under one 
head.” 
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The Church I saw was vertical— 
given by God to man—and not hori- 
zontal—a group of men coming to- 
gether to decide upon its nature. 
Our Lord had called and appointed 
the apostles; He had not been 
elected by them as their Leader. 
He was not the executor of their 
policy; He gave the policy and they 
were His administrators. 


Oxy the Church of Rome claimed 
unqualifiedly to possess the charac- 
teristics which I now concluded 
were essential to the Church by its 
very nature and thus in accordance 
with the principles about which I 
had been thinking for so many 
years. The ancient statement, “Ez- 
tra Ecclesiam, nulla salus” (apart 
from the Church there is no salva- 
tion) became even more meaning- 
ful when turned around, as if one 
were to say: “Apart from salvation 
there is no need of a Church.” Sal- 
vation consists of being in accord 
with the will of God. 

To bring about such accordance 
it was necessary for me to be in 
conformity with the true Church of 
Christ, which only could be located 
in the Ark of the Covenant, under 
the See of Peter. Since the promise 
was that the Spirit will teach us all 
Truth, upon seeing and understand- 
ing where the truth was to be found 
I could only conclude that the guid- 
ance for which I prayed now waited 
upon my own decision to accept it. 

Finally “came the day,” April 30, 
1953. The vigil of St. James the 
Less, my patron, the patron of the 
parish, he who said: “So faith also, 
if it have not works, is dead in it- 
self,” and “Show me thy faith with- 
out works; and I will show thee, by 
works, my faith.” There was only 
one thing to do. The Holy Ghost, 
to Whom I prayed, would lead me 
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to all Truth. The Communion of 
Saints became clear. St. Augustine, 
St. Robert Bellarmine, Las Casas, 
St. Paul, St. James the Less, all be- 
came clear. 


Tue decision was made, sharp, 
final, definite, and now crystal clear. 
I had learned to swim—yes—but 
one cannot just “swim’’—one has to 
swim fo something. You cannot 
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arrive anywhere by just swimming. 
And even if you can swim a very 
long time, you reach a point where 
you understand that man’s natural 
habitat is not the ocean. It would 
be imprudent, and unnaturally stu- 
pid when you saw the approaching 
ship —- the Bark of Peter — not to 
swim toward it. It had always been 
there. I just asked if I might come 
on board. 


The Road to Rome 


by LOLA S. MORGAN 


= HE rules of Rome are hard,” they said, 


“The chains of Rome will bind 


Into strict conformity 


The channels of your mind.” 


They smiled in pity or they frowned 
And cried, “Behind the bars 
Of Roman Doctrine there will be 


No freedom and no stars 


yo? 


“The road to Rome was long,” I said, 
“With byways of despair. 

It climbed no sunlit mountain tops, 
Nor was true solace there. 


“Both pride and fear were heavy chains, 
I took them off at Rome 

When God, Who found me wandering 
In mercy led me Home.” 





Maritain 


and the 


World of Art 


by CHARLES A. FECHER 


— interest in art does not derive solely from his many friend- 
ships with painters, musicians and writers. The fact of the matter is 
that at one time he had artistic ambitions himself. If he had not be- 
come a philosopher he would probably have been a biologist, but if he had 
not become a biologist either then the chances are good that he would 
have been a painter. 

The direction of his career, however, left him no time to pursue paint- 
ing even as an avocation, but it is at least interesting to speculate on 
what his work would have been like. I hazard the guess that it would 
have been modernistic in vein, perhaps not so extreme as that of some 
latter-day schools but still far from conventional in the academic sense. 
The work of his good friend Rouault may provide us with an indication 
of the direction in which he would have struck out. 

But destiny—or the will of God—had other plans for him, and so his 
artistic impulse had to find its vent in a study of the philosophy of art 
rather than in the creative field itself. From Art and Scholasticism, 
which he wrote in 1919-20 under the inspiration of his friendship for 
Rouault, to the magistral Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry published 
just a few months ago, his interest in aesthetics and the problems of 
artistic creation has been unflagging. 

The result is a body of criticism which, though perhaps small in 
comparison to the bulk of his work, is yet of the first importance. “He 
has set up,” says Father Gerald Phelan, “a theory of art which has not 
only already exerted tremendous influence in poetry, literature, painting, 
sculpture and music, but bids fair to solve, when it is properly under- 
stood and thoroughly assimilated, the major problems of aestheticians 
and artists of our day.” 

I take the liberty of doubting the “tremendous influence,” but there 
can be no question that such an influence, when and if it became wide- 
spread, would do much toward resolving those problems. 


6é 

Anz,” says Maritain in Art and Scholasticism, “. . . is fundamentally 
constructive and creative. It is the faculty of producing, not of course 
ex nihilo, but out of a pre-existing matter, a new creature, an original 
being capable in its turn of moving a human soul. . . . Hence the feeling 
in the artist of his special dignity. He is as it were an associate of God 
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in the making of works of beauty; 
by developing the faculties with 
which the Creator has endowed him 
“for every perfect gift cometh 
from on high and down from the 
Father of light—and making use of 
created matter, he creates as it were 
in the second degree.” “To create,” 
he adds a bit later, “to produce 
something intellectually, to manu- 
facture an object rationally con- 
structed, is a very considerable 
achievement in the world; in brief, 
for man, a way of imitating God.” 


Te the artist, for all that, can 
never be “pure” artist; there is al- 
ways, we must remember, the man 
whom the latter may be said to in- 
habit. And this fierce compulsion 
to create, to bring into being a new 
beautiful object that heretofore had 
not existed, may often be the source 
of bitter conflict between them. 

The artist, as a man, has responsi- 
bilities to himself, to his family if 
he has one, to the society about him; 
finally he is responsible before God 
for the salvation of his immortal 
soul. 

The man, as an artist, has no re- 
sponsibilities to anyone or anything 
save his art. Sometimes, alas,—and 
even though the world may be the 
richer in beauty for it,—-this con- 
flict is resolved to the very consider- 
able moral disadvantage of the man; 
every period of art has seen works 
of a towering beauty and profundity 
produced by those whose personal 
lives were far from exemplary and 
in some cases even despicable. This 
is unfortunate; but what is impor- 
tant for the spectator or audience 
is to learn never to confuse the two 
and blame the artist for what the 
man did. 

It is ridiculous, for example, when 
standing before the “Manao Tupa- 
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paou” or “Le Gue” to become in- 
dignant with Paul Gauguin because 
he abandoned his wife and children 
and went off to the South Seas to 
paint; that has nothing to do with 
whether or not the pictures are 
beautiful. It is ridiculous, listening 
to “Tristan und Isolde” or “Die 
Meistersinger,” to dislike Wagner 
because of his promiscuous love af- 
fairs and the fact that he borrowed 
huge sums of money without having 
the slightest intention of ever repay- 
ing them. If you want to dislike 
Wagner, dislike him as a composer 
and not as a man; after all, you can 
never possibly know him as a man. 
If his work pleases, if the form and 
the matter are wedded into a har- 
monious whole that has integrity, 
proportion and clarity, then it is 
good regardless of what the private 
life of its creator may have been. 

“If,” Maritain wrote to Jean Coc- 
teau, “Wagner and Mathilde Wesen- 
donck had not sinned together, we 
would not have had Tristan.” “The 
world,” he adds immediately, 
“would doubtless be none the worse 
for it.” 


Wy nxrnse or not Wagner and 


Mathilde sinned is a matter for 
Wagnerian scholars, none of whom 
have ever flatly committed them- 
selves on the subject; but in any 
case, is the statement true? That 
Wagner was deeply enamored of the 





The present article is an excerpt from 
Charles A. Fecher’s book, The Philosophy of 
Jacques Maritain “written,” he says, “for 
the untrained layman rather than the schol- 
ar.” It will be published later in the year 
by the Newman Press of Westminster. Md. 
Mr. Fecher has attained to his knowledge of 
philosophy by the arduous but rewarding 
path of wide and thoughtful reading—not by 
the accumulation of credits. His next book 
will be a novel. 
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young lady goes, of course, without 
saying; but her influence on the 
composition of “Tristan und Isolde” 
has always been romantically exag- 
gerated. 


So much for the “public”—what it 
may judge and what it may not. 
And the artist himself? Can he, as- 
suming that a conflict exists, resolve 
it to the detriment neither of his 
humanity nor his art? The task is 
surely not an easy one. “It is easy 
to see,” Maritain admits, “what con- 
flicts will rage in his heart between 
Art and Prudence, his character as 
Maker and his character as Man. 
Prudence, no doubt, which in all 
things judges according to particu- 
lar cases, will not apply the same 
rules to him as to a ploughman or a 
tradesman, will not require a Rem- 
brandt or a Léon Bloy to produce 
works which pay in order to assure 
the material comfort of their fami- 
lies. The artist will nevertheless re- 
quire a measure of heroism to keep 
always in the direct line of action 
and not to sacrifice his immortal 
substance to the devouring idol in 
his soul. The truth is that such con- 
flicts can be abolished only on con- 
dition that a deep humility make 
the artist as it were unconscious of 
his art, or if the all-powerful unc- 
tion of wisdom imbues everything 
in him with the repose and peace of 
love. Fra Angelico felt no such in- 
ner vexation of spirit. 

“For all that,” Maritain adds sim- 
ply, “the pure artist, considered in 
the abstract as such, is something 
completely unmoral.” 


PF inacey, of course, it should be 
clear that it is not a question of 
killing off art to make room for 
morality anymore than it is one of 
killing morality to make room for 


art. Both are absolutely indispen- 
sable, and the latter no less so than 
the former. “Though in themselves 
of no help to the attainment of eter- 
nal life,’ Maritain says, “art and 
poetry are more necessary than 
bread to the human race. They fit 
it for the life of the spirit.” 

The deep humility that he speaks 
of as making the artist unconscious 
of his art finds its most perfect ex- 
emplification in the work of the 
Middle Ages, and it should not be 
surprising to learn that here as in 
so many other things he cherishes 
for this period a feeling of deep ad- 
miration and respect. The crafts- 
men of medieval times were for the 
most part servants of God first and 
artists only afterwards (which does 
not at all mean that they were ama- 
teurs as that word is used today), 
and their art was unconscious be- 
cause it was not really intended to 
be art but was designed solely for 
the honor and glory of God. ‘The 
cathedral builders had no sort of 
thesis in mind.” 


I. is significant in this connection 
that we know the names of scarcely 
a half-dozen artists of the Middle 
Ages: the men who patiently carved 
ivories and illuminated manuscripts 
and painted altar-panels have van- 


ished in an obscurity that they 
themselves chose, while their work 
lives on. The “all-powerful unction 
of wisdom” filled them with a love 
which gave to that work a direction 
and purpose beyond the immediate 
creation of beauty as such. 

Yet it must not be supposed from 
this that they did not know any of 
the rules of art and beauty, or that 
the results they obtained were more 
or less a happy chance. The work 
itself belies any such idea. The cun- 
ningly arranged draperies of a medi- 
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eval Madonna, the painstaking de- 
tail of a landscape in some “Book 
of Hours” where incredible depth 
and variety may be compressed in a 
space not much larger than a post- 
age stamp, show techniques in no 
way inferior to those of the present 

but these things were done in an 
age when technique had not yet be- 
come an end in itself. 

It was a time, in Maritain’s words, 
“when art worked in a blessed in- 
nocence, in the conviction that it 
was only a trade, intended for the 
service or the amusement of man- 
kind, and considered its function 
to be the painting of grapes to cheat 
birds, the celebration of feats of 
arms, the adornment of council 
chambers, the charming away of 
melancholy, the teaching and im- 
proving of the common people. It 
lived then in a state of bondage; 
which does not mean that it was en- 
slaved. It did not deny its nature; 
it was unaware of itself. Thanks 
to an admirable misunderstanding, 
its native nobility and liberty, not 
proclaimed in ideas and words, in 
anything said, were respected in the 
silence of what is done: protected 
by its very obligations and its own 
humility. Poetry came to visit it in 
secret; never was it happier, never 
more productive.” 


Weess this innocent and uncon- 
scious art is as gone as the medieval 
Christendom in which it played so 
prominent a role, and there is no 
more question of trying to bring it 
back than there is of bringing back 
the social and political order that 
went with it. Art history is as irre- 
versible as any other; Maritain 
knows this, and is not advocating a 
“reversion to medievalism” here 
either. 

“Art opened its eves upon itself 
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at the time of the Renaissance.” 
This is not, as unfriendly critics 
might suppose, a carping or deroga- 
tory remark. It is first of all a sim- 
ple statement of historical fact, and 
as such it has application to many 
other fields than that of aesthetics. 
“All the great forms of progress of 
the modern age,” Maritain has writ- 
ten in True Humanism, “be it a 
question of art, of science, of phi- 
losophy, of poetry, of the spiritual 
life itself, seem largely to exhibit 
this growth of self-consciousness, 
this awareness.” 

The key word here is surely 
“progress”; without entering into 
further discussion on the matter of 
whether that phenomenon is “‘neces- 
sary” or not, it may at least be said 
that this consciousness or intro- 
spection is essential if it is to take 
place at all. In the field of art, for 
example, Maritain knows perfectly 
well that it had to open its eyes upon 
itself, that it had to become “self- 
conscious,” if it was to carry out the 
great tasks of which it was truly 
capable and which it had not as yet 
even conceived. 


Waar he is complaining about 
(and here we are speaking of paint- 
ing more particularly than of any 
other genre) is the fact that this 
consciousness brought with it into 
art an element of deceit that pre- 
ceding centuries had not known. 
“When,” he says, “in an art gal- 
lery we leave the rooms of the 
Primitives for those which display 
the glories of oil painting and a 
much more considerable material 
science, the foot advances over the 
floor but the soul sinks to the 
depths. It had been taking the air 
on the everlasting hills: it is now on 
the boards of a theater-—a magnifi- 
cent theater. In the sixteenth cen- 
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tury deceit installed itself in paint- 
ing, which began to like science for 
its own sake and to give the illusion 
of nature, to make us believe that in 
front of a picture we were in front 
of the landscape or the subject 
painted, not in front of a picture.” 


Tus is what I meant when I spoke 
of technique becoming an end in 
itself: a characteristic of almost all 
art since the Renaissance, and one 
which seems to run in direct pro- 
portion to the degree of self-aware- 
ness in a given period. The comple- 
mentary relationship between these 
two aspects might well be called the 
first law of modern art. 

But such a thing, though virtu- 
ally inherent in the nature of 
“making” by a rational creature, is 
not without its dangers either, and 
Maritain has pointed them out on a 
number of occasions. 

In an written to accom- 
pany a portfolio of reproductions of 
the work of Rouault he remarked 
that “the modern artist is endowed 
by his time with a unique privilege, 
given him by the progress in self- 
awareness made in the course of a 
century: he knows that the poetic 
process and the work of art are a 
revelation of the creative Self; and, 
by the same token, he is given an 
unheard-of freedom. 

“But this very privilege and very 
freedom are his risk and danger 
too. For in turning toward his own 
inwardness and looking for his 
own subjectivity to grasp and ex- 
press, he may beome divided from 
things and imprisoned in himself; 
he may lose at the same time the 
poetic spark of creativity, and the 
sense of the very work to be done 
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if he forgets that the creative Self 
cannot possibly be revealed except 
in the joint revelation of the reality 
and trans-reality of things, and of 
some secret meaning grasped in 
them. Why? Because it is in 
awakening to things that creative 
subjectivity awakens to itself, in 
and through that obscure and emo- 
tional knowledge-—inexpressible by 
concepts, expressible only by the 
work — which is poetic knowledge, 
and in which subjectivity itself is 
made into a means of grasping the 
world.” 


I. is necessary to emphasize once 
again in this connection that al- 
though the artist, as a creator, imi- 
tates God, he does not, like God, cre- 
ate ex nthilo—his work must be 
grounded in things, in the objective 
world about him. What he does, 
really, is to take pre-existing matter 
and impose a new form upon it; 
it is only to the extent that that 
form, conceived in his own mind, 
is original that the work itself can 
be called a new one—- though of 
course that extent may be very great 
indeed. 

The drama of art in our time is 
that, under the influence of subjec- 
tivity and fascinated by technique 
as a child by a set of water-colors, 
it has sought to banish matter al- 
most entirely and to substitute in- 
stead a work of pure form. 

As Maritain remarks in Art and 
Scholasticism, “From this point of 
view it looks as though modern art, 
since its divorce from the crafts, is 
tending in its own way to assert 


the same celaim to absolute inde- 


pendence, to aseity, as modern phi- 
losophy.” 





American Freedom 


and Baseball’s Power 


Several years ago, two to be exact, the author of this article 
read with great interest a book entitled American Freedom 
and Catholic Power, by Paul Blanshard. He was so struck 
with the acumen, scholarship and justice of that piece of work 
that he determined to do something along a similar vein of 
thought. Since Mr. Blanshard’s book has continued to receive 
the same respect with which it was first greeted, we feel that 
the lines of his argumentation should be continued. The study 
here presented has been two years in the making, and now for 
your thoughtful study we are happy to present the preliminary 


chapter to this provocative work. 


CHAPTER I 


A PROLEGOMENON 


by JOHN P. 


Tuts century of ours has had many 
sober and scholarly treatments of 
the institutions which play domi- 
nant roles in our American way of 


life. However, one important study 
has been lacking: a study of the 
power, influence and control which 
the sport of Baseball holds over a 
formidable segment of our nation. 
Such a study has not been forth- 
coming chiefly because the sup- 
porters of Baseball have held sua- 
sive positions in the press, on the 
radio, and on 
fair - minded 
speak openly and honestly 
been shackled by the stigma of 
“anti-Baseball,” a label which the 
officials of that sport have devised 
in order to defend themselves and 


Those 
would 
have 


television. 
people who 


McCALL 


their cohorts. The result has been 
that only those who are bigoted and 
narrow-minded, only those who are 
either fanatical advocates or cold- 
blooded assailers of Baseball have 
had their views propagated. A rea- 
soned, temperate discussion 
needed. 

First, I should like to make if 
clear both to the unconcerned and 


1s 





John P. McCall, M.A., has plenty of prece- 
dent for this essay in satire. We remember. 
for instance. Ronald Knox’s “Reunion All 
Round,” simulating the style of the writers 
he satirized. In Mr. McCall’s piece, read 
“Catholicism” for “Baseball” and you have 
it. Mr. MeCall was graduated magna cum 
laude from Holy Cross where he was editor 
of The Holy Cross Purple. He is at present 
in the Signal Corps on assignment in Alaska. 





to Baseball fans alike that I am not 
aiming this study at Baseball as a 
sport, but rather I propose to dis- 
cuss Baseball in the light of its 
sectarian power — Baseball as_ it 
influences a great number of our 
populace in the fields of propa- 
ganda, economics, travel, and so- 
cial hygiene. 


I. should be made clear, then, that 
the problem is Baseball’s power not 
as a problem in sports, but as an in- 
stitutional and governmental prob- 


lem. Baseball’s power, used and 
abused, has resulted in an organiza- 
tion that is not merely a sport, but 
is an organization within an organ- 
ization, an organization above gov- 
ernment, claiming superiority with- 
in its own undefinable limits to the 
rulings of government de jure, as 
well as de facto. 

Many Americans have been led 
astray in this “Age of Tolerance” to 
include Baseball in toto within the 
framework of our democratic way 
of life. The heritage of freedom 
which we enjoy has caused many 


not only to tolerate Baseball as a 
sport, but also to assent silently to 
the un-American and anti-demo- 
cratic effects of Baseball outside of 
its proper sphere. 

It is a duty that all of us incur, 
to speak freely on the subject, with- 
out malice or preconceptions. True, 
we who do speak openly run the 
risk of bitter, jibing recriminations. 
We are misunderstood constantly, 
often fanatically. Our duty never- 
theless remains, and however many 
assaults of “anti- Baseball” are 
hurled against us, we must steel 
ourselves for the attack.? 

We must above all speak, what- 
ever the consequences. We must 
make ourselves heard by fans and 
non-fans alike. Here lies our obli- 
gation, here our heritage to defend, 
here! here! § 


‘Twene can be no doubt that Base- 
ball officials * in this country have 
entered into the arenas of propa- 
ganda, economics, travel and social 
hygiene—fields of everyday life in 
which Baseball ought to play no 
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part as long as it remains an auto- 
cratic and essentially authoritarian 
organization. There has been a 
great deal of hush-hush on this sub- 
ject. Newspapers have been cajoled 
and browbeaten into treating Base- 
ball in the most ameliorative terms. 
Some papers,® chiefly during the 
Spring, Summer and Fall have been 
forced to devote the larger segment 
of their sports pages to Baseball. 

As a pressure group Baseball has 
laid claim to a great amount of in- 
fluence through other important 
media of communication and pub- 
licity: radio, television, publishing 
houses, and bar rooms, to mention a 
few. The power is there, and not 
many have dared oppose it. 

Since the influence of Baseball is 
felt in our everyday life, and since 
its power (as I will show) is essen- 
tially repugnant to our American 
way of life, I hope that this study 
will come under the perusal! of all 
sports followers, whether Baseball 
fans or not. Many freedom loving 
Americans, including prominent 
men in Baseball, have confided their 
fears tome. They have encouraged 
me in my work, I am happy to say. 

Some, on the other hand, have 
feared that in the present day, with 
the threat of Communism immi- 
nent, such a study is imprudent 
in effect, they say, I am attacking a 
bulwark against Communism. To 
these well-intentioned people I can 
only say that the fear of one auto- 
cratic rule is not sufficient reason 
to allow another to -nay, 
even to flourish. 


survive 


Bncxnats is ruled by a Commis- 
sioner who lays claim to almost un- 


limited powers. He is appointed by 
a small clique of capitalists who 
have arbitrarily agreed that his 
word shall be final and decisive in 
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matters of dispute. What could be 
more repellent to our concept of de- 
mocracy than that a human being, 
like you and me, should control 
singlehanded the actions of a sport 
which hundreds of thousands of 
Americans attend, support, and sus- 
tain! 

The powers of the Commissioner 
are delegated to men who appear at 
every ball game. These men are 
usually referred to as Umpires,® and 
they make authoritarian and irre- 
vocable decisions on every play that 
occurs. The players, on the other 
hand, are told what they can wear, 
where they must stand at bat, how 
long their bats can be, Low pitches 
must be thrown, and so on. Then, 
when all is said and done, the Um- 
pire (who, incidentally, may never 
have been much of a ball player 
himself) calls “Ball,” “Strike,” 
“Safe,” and “Out”—and woe to thal 
man who dissents. Thus the offi- 
cials keep within their control the 
workings of the entire game. 


W: must, in all justice, wonder 
how the Umpires have acceded to 
their positions of honor, power and 
prestige in today’s America. Many 
people are unaware of the fact that 
these officials go to special “Umpire 
Training Camps” where they are 
taught certain motions and cries, 
and where they begin wearing a pre- 
scribed uniform of navy blue; dull, 
drab clothing to which the supersti- 
tious fans seem to attach some spe- 
cial power because of its very out- 
dated style. 

I was a spectator at a ball game 
once myself and was amazed to ob- 
serve how the fans watched with 
awe-filled eyes the motions of the 
Umpires, eagerly awaiting the de- 
cisions in which they themselves 
had no effective voice. At one point 
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a great dispute arose between a few 
players and an Umpire. One player 
was (what they call) “Ejected” 
from the game, and the threat of 
such sanctions as “Fine” and “Sus- 
pension” * hung over his head as he 
left the field, browbeaten into sub- 
mission, the victim of (I am tempted 
to say) “Fascistic” authority. 

For a brief moment before the 
“Ejection” the fans came to the aid 
of the player, shouting unruly epi- 
thets, even threatening death to the 
Umpire, but so great is the power 
of this official that his mere stately 
demeanor was enough to quell the 
uprising. The veil of mystery that 
surrounds the very function of Um- 
piring ultimately overwhelmed and 
appeased the crowd. The incident 
was forgotten by the next day. 
There was no boycott or strike by 
either players or fans, and the press, 
long under the thumb of Baseball 
officialdom, scarcely mentioned the 
event. The conspiracy of silence 
remained. 


I HAVE been told, since that event- 
ful day, that even had the rebellion 
gotten under way, the Stadium was 
filled with mercenaries *® and even 
government law officers who were 
ready to defend the Umpires at a 


moment’s notice. What has hap- 
pened, may I ask, to the right of 
free assembly which our Founding 
Fathers so wisely included in the 
Billof Rights?® What has happened 
to the sacred tradition of the sepa- 
ration between Sports and State? 
With full cognizance of the hu- 
man yearning for “exhibition,” as 
well as for “mysteries,” Baseball 
officialdom has allowed and oblique- 
ly encouraged such oddities as the 
“double-bill,” fire works, fashion 
shows, and pre-game ceremonies. 
Within recent years the game has 
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been played at night. The incredi- 
ble artificiality of this latter spec- 
tacle has expanded the finances of 
Baseball immensely, and has cre- 
ated such unique problems out of 
keeping with a progressive America, 
that I have chosen to treat it in a 
separate chapter. 


Wir our democracy we have no 
room for a sport which creates a 
great division among our cilizenry. 
Such a division certainly occurs be- 
tween those who like Baseball and 
those who do not. The youth of 
our country especially fall prey to 
its powerful influence, and a boy 
who cannot play the game is apt to 
be scorned by his young neighbors 
and treated as a social outcast. To 
heighten this dichotomy Baseball 
has established its own “Hall of 
Fame,” its own “Fan Clubs,” and 
even its own Who’s Who. There are 
also Baseball gloves, Baseball suits, 
Baseball bats, Baseball caps, and 
even Baseball gum. 

I submit that the acceptance of 
any kind of authoritarian rule, such 
as Baseball, is a divisive force in our 
society and enervates the spirit of 
democracy. One submission to an 
undemocratic way of life is a handy 
precedent for other such submis- 
sions. The issues are clear. It is 
my purpose to lay them open to the 
scrutiny of the uninformed or in- 
different American. 

I have sought in every instance to 
be as scholarly sound as it is hu- 
manly possible. Some of the most 
learned sportsmen in the country 
have united with me in this great 
effort to make the truth known. A 
board of experts has been recruited 
to make this work impregnably 
factual. 

Gaylord Famish, an eminent in- 
ternational sport, W. T. Bottom of 
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Underwater Sports, Inc., and F. F. 
Snood of the Button-Down Sports- 
wear Company, have all given valu- 
able assistance. Coleridge T. Heart- 
less, a former Umpire, has read (or 
has had read to him) my chapter 
on “Umpires,” and has given in- 
calculable aid regarding the inner 
workings of the sport. A. B. Fop- 
more, M.D., has read my chapter 
on “Night Baseball and Birth Con- 
trol” and, in addition, has given me 


some shrewd the ill ef- 


advice on 
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fects of frankfurters and peanuts on 
Baseball fans. 

Throughout these pages I am 
often in debt to the study of fetishes 
and relic-worship by Baseball fans 
(e.g., autographs, pieces of ball 
players’ bats and garbs), as pre- 
sented in the very readable Baseball 
Joe in the Philippine Islands.!° To 
these authorities and many more | 
extend sincere thanks for their in- 
terest and assistance in 
of truth and freedom. 


the cause 


NOTES 


1In treating the subject I have limited myself to “American Baseball,” for although the 


game is played in other countries, e.g., Japan, our present concern is a limited one. 
same time it would be verbose to refer continually to the sport as “American Baseball.”’ 


At the 


2 Despite the scholarship which has gone into the creation of this essay, and the objectivity 


with which the subject is handled, I have had much difficulty in finding a publisher. 
few of the many rejection slips I have received. 


I cite a 


They give the reader some idea of the coercion 


and censorship by means of which Baseball has infected our fundamental freedom of expression: 


“Your study is the work of a 


small, puerile mind” 


(newthought magazine); “‘The style is 


bombastic and self-hortatory, the subject unworthy of print’ (The Albuquerque Farm Journal) ; 


“Keep sending us your stull” (Laugh Mag). 


3 Here our author becomes so warm with a zeal for the truth that he finds himself unable 


to finish the thought grammatically. 
luthon” (Ed. Note). 


In ancient times rhetoricians called this figure “anaco- 


4 We obtain some idea of how foreign in nature this sport is to our American way of life 


from the words associated with it: “official” from the Latin officialis, “umpire” 
French meaning “no peer,” and similarly “stadium,” “tiers,” “diamond,” “fan.” 


5 See some papers. 
6 See note 4, 


Book. 


from the old 


above, for the derivation of this word. 
7 The meanings of these terms of opprobrium can be found in the Official Baseball Rule 
The definitions are very exact and are couched in fine scholastic language. 


8 These mercenaries, often referred to as “*Pinkertons,” suggest by their name a tendency 


toward Communistic authoritarianism. 
9 See the Bill of Rights. 
10 The entire “Baseball Joe Series” 


is must reading for anyone interested in this subject 


Raseball Joe at the University of Paris presents a delightful exposé of the scholastic distinction 


between “robbing” and “stealing” a base. 





The Lost Leader 


by PREM KUMAR 


. 
Pix that last resort of 
noble minds, is an elusive and 
intangible sprite, as “uncer- 
tain, coy, and hard to please” 
as Woman at her most fickle. 
Most men seek it but very few 
find it during their lifetime, 
and, when they do, they sel- 
dom find the thing they were 
seeking, for Proteus-like, Fame 
has a thousand’ changing 
shapes and faces. Death is the 
price Fame asks of the major- 
ity of her votaries; for while a 
transient popularity is easily 
achievable in one’s lifetime, 
enduring fame rarely comes 
till time has placed the seal of 
its approval on one’s life and 
work. 

But there are a few specially 
favored mortals to whom the 
fickle goddess grants a place 
among the Immortals, while 
they are still alive. Mahatma 
Gandhi was certainly one of 
these for his immortality was 
assured long before a mad- 
man’s bullet ended a life thal 
had been selflessly devoted to 
the service of his fellow coun- 
trymen and to humanity as a 
whole. The fame of the Father 
of the Nation is secure; noth- 
ing anyone could write or say 
could add, or subtract, one jot 
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or tittle to it; and India is rightly 
proud of one of her greatest sons 
who is not only of India but of the 
world, not only of an age but of all 
time. 

The fact that Mahatma Gandhi 
was an Indian is a source of legiti- 
mate pride. But it is also a tremen- 
dous responsibility, for it places on 
his countrymen, who survive him, 
the burden of living up to the high 
standards he set and being worthy 
of him. They must not only praise 
and reverence his memory but fol- 
low the path he marked out for 
them, else he will be a Mahatma 
without disciples, or a Father with- 
out children. And this is the last 
thing Gandhi would have wished. 
He was prepared to die, and did die, 
for the happiness of his fellowmen; 
he would cheerfully have sacrificed 
his enduring fame had he known 
he was to be reverenced but not 
obeyed, worshiped but not followed, 
exalted but betrayed, idolized but 
ignored. 


Tus, unfortunately, is exactly 
what is happening in India today. 
Fame is a double-edged weapon and 
may be a power for good or for evil. 
Even during his lifetime the Ma- 
hatma had become something of a 
legend; now that he is no more with 
us he is in danger of becoming a 
myth. 

A new cult is in the process of be 
ing fashioned, the cult of “Gan- 
dhism.” God knows there are 
enough ‘isms in the world to confuse 
and mislead men, without India 
adding her contribution to the 
quota. But that is precisely what is 
being done before our eyes. And 
no one is raising a finger to stop it. 

A classic has been defined as a 
book which everyone praises and no 
one reads. Gandhi’s savings and 
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writings are in danger of attaining 
this rather doubtful position of 
honor. 

Few of our public speeches are 
complete without a reference to 
what the Mahatma had to say on 
the subject; or, what is worse, what 
the speaker thinks he taught, or 
what he has twisted the words to 
mean so that they may lend an aura 
of authority to the series of half- 
truths he is striving to “sell” to his 
audience. 

The Mahatma wrote prolifically 
and the record of his sayings and 
writings furnish an inexhaustible 
store of props and justifications for 
almost any point of view. And this 
is, alas, the abuse to which they are 
being put. 


Tue devil, it is said, can quote 
Scripture to suit his own ends, and 
indeed the Bible has been used to 
justify things as diverse as polyg- 
amy and celibacy. The same thing 
is happening to the voluminous 
works of the Mahatma. He wrote 
on almost every conceivable sub- 
ject, and so anyone who reads may 
find, tucked away in some corner 
of a yellow-colored edition of the 
Harijan an apt quotation, or mis- 
quotation, with which to bolster up 
his own argument. 

In fact anyone can, and almost 
everyone does, interpret Gandhi's 
writings to fit in with his own ideas, 
or as a blind to conceal flaws and 
blemishes in his own way of think- 
ing and living. Thus within the last 





A native Indian and ardent admirer of! 
Gandhi, Prem Kumor nevertheless regrets the 
exploitation of the writings and teachings of 
the Mahatama now so prevalent among cer- 
tain groups in India, and urges his fellow 
countrymen to revaluate and reinterpret 
Gandhi’s thoughts and to meet the 
needs of the present time. 


ideas 
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few years, Indians have seen the 
Mahatma’s authority invoked to 
justify almost everything from 
harijan uplift to Socialism, from 
Communist tactics to a Capitalist 
budget. 

Gandhi’s writings may contain 
“the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind” 
but this is no excuse for plagiarists 
ransacking his works, and debasing 
the pure metal they find there, mak- 
ing the Apostle of Truth, in effect, 
the father of their own lies. 


‘Tne Mahatma, were he alive, 
would have every cause to pray 
“Lord save me from my professed 
friends.” During his lifetime he 
never claimed infallibility and, like 
the truly great man he was, he had 
the humility to acknowledge his 
mistakes when they were brought 
home to him, even if they were 
“Himalayan blunders.” 

He was human and being human 
was fallible; and even his closest 
followers and most ardent admirers 
like Jawaharlal Nehru and C. R. 
Rajagopalachari, often differed vio- 
lently from him. The course of 
events, too, has shown that the Ma- 
hatma was often mistaken and, 
were he alive, he would be the first 
to admit it. 

But what the Master never dared 
to claim, his so-called disciples and 
followers are claiming for him. 
They quote him as if he were the 
last word on everything, and imag- 
ine that a quotation from his writ- 
ings is the end of all rational think- 
ing and puts a quietus on all further 
argument. 

This attitude of mind must 
change if India is to make any prog- 
ress in the field of ideas and of 
action and to grow to _ political 
maturity. Gandhi was, perhaps, the 
wisest man of our generation in 
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India, if not in the world; but, 
though seldom blinded by passion 
or prejudice, he was very often mis- 
taken and many of his statements 
are half-truths. 


Giicwnn meant his writings to be a 
spur and an incentive to further 
thinking and discussion, not a drug 
or sedative; and, above all, not “Vox 
Dei” on any and every subject. He 
had a passion for truth at all costs, 
and would never compromise with 
error, even his own errors. Indians 
must preserve and extend his dis- 
passionate search for the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, if they are to push back the 
frontiers of ignorance and dispel 
the clouds of error that lurk in old 
established customs and traditions. 

The world is changing rapidly, 
and the new Republic of India still 
more rapidly; much of what Gandhi 
wrote will endure for all time, but 
much will pass and perish like all 
earthly things. Good Indians may 
mourn its passing, but it would be 
false to the spirit of the Mahatma’s 
teaching to resuscitate it and pre- 
serve it to mislead posterity. 


| | rn “Gandhism” in the 
realm of ideas and ideals must be 
checked before it proceeds further. 
There is an urgent need for the in- 
tellectuals of India to sift the wheat 
from the chaff, and to revaluate and 
reinterpret Gandhi’s thoughts and 


ideas to suit 
men. 

It is characteristic of a_ great 
thinker that every generation finds 
in him something new and vital to 
inspire and direct it. The India of 
1953 is not the India of 1930 or 
1940; and those aspects of Gandhi’s 
teachings which were most fitting 
then may not have the same rele- 


new times and new 
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vance now, while others may have 
acquired a new relevance and may 
need re-emphasizing. The necessity 
of interpreting Gandhi anew for our 
epoch is an urgent one; it should 
not be left to every demagogue or 
budding orator who wishes to jus- 
tify his own misdoings, or score a 
point in a debate. 

Indiscriminate “Gandhism” in 
the realm of ideas is bad enough; 
in the realm of action it is almost 
fatal. The Mahatma was a unique 
individual who used unique meth- 
ods to achieve his political ends. 
Many of these such as the hunger 
strike and Satyagraha (passive re- 
sistance) cannot be objectively jus- 
tified on strictly ethical grounds. 
The Mahatma’s unique personality, 
high ideals and passionate sincer- 
ity, perhaps, afforded justification 
for these methods; at least in his 
own conscience he without 
guilt, for his motives were pure. 


was 


B uT the moral validity of these ac- 
tions is nevertheless questionable, 
even in the light of the Mahatma’s 
own principle that the means make 
the end, and that good ends never 
justify bad means. Hunger strikes, 


against which Prime Minister 
Nehru recently spoke so strongly in 
Parliament, in the debate on the 
“fast unto death” of Mr. Shibbanlal 
Saxena, considered in the light of 
cold logic are, except in extraor- 
dinary circumstances, a form of 
political blackmail, and a fantastic 
confession of weakness masquerad- 
ing as strength. They are objec- 
tively equivalent to hitting below 
the belt, for no one is so inhuman 
as to see a fellowman slowly starve 
to death before his eyes and do noth- 
ing about it. Sooner or later a com- 
promise has to be effected, and it is 
generally a compromise with error 
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and injustice quite foreign to the 
Mahatma’s teaching. 

Fasts and hunger strikes under- 
taken by sincere and selfless men 
for a great cause may have some 
shadow of justification. As prac- 
ticed in India today they are almost 
a joke, but a joke that has been car- 
ried too far! For the most trivial 
things, people are daily resorting to 
them. A headmistress who cannot 
agree with her governing body or a 
labor leader unable to get his way 
with the Government feel they are 
quite justified in resorting to a hun- 
ger strike; while Communist pris- 
oners frequently use this method of 
blackmail on their captors to obtain 
their demands. 

This travesty of what was in the 
Mahatma’s hands a weapon to be 
used only as a last resort, has gone 
far enough. It must be stopped by 
force if necessary and newspapers 
would do well to ignore such hap- 
penings, so that even as “advertis- 
ing stunts” or as a quick way to 
cheap popularity they will cease to 
be effective. 


S arvscnana is another of the Gan- 
dhian methods which needs to be 
revaluated, and controlled. Gandhi 
wielded this weapon magnificently 
to overthrow British imperialism; it 
was the only weapon he could and 
would use; and, since he used it in 
a State of undeclared war, a great 
deal of justification can be found 
for it, even by sticklers for the 
“Law.” 

But the weapons of war are not 
the weapons of peace; no one uses a 
hand grenade to settle a friendly 
argument. The war period is over, 
and to win the peace, as Nehru is 
never tired of repeating, hard work 
and sustained effort are necessary. 
Yet, deliberately or not, Satyagraha 
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is widely used in India today by all 
types of people, by industrial work- 
ers and through “Go Slow” strikes 
in Government offices (it takes three 
weeks to get a reply even to a rou- 
tine inquiry)—in fact everywhere. 
Everyone who has a_ grievance 
against the Government or his em- 
ployer, feels he is justified in using 
Satyagraha; after all didn’t the Ma- 
hatma give his blessing to the use 
of this method? 

Laziness is one of the worst traits 
of our Indian character; it is partly 
innate, partly the product of envi- 
ronment and climate. Only when 
Indians acknowledge this, cease 
calling it by a fancy name, and 
make a real effort to overcome it, 
will they be able to get down to the 
hard work, “the blood, toil, tears 


and sweat” which their Prime Min- 
ister and the country demand of 
2ach one of them. 


M AHATMA GANDHI was the greatest 
blessing a kind Providence ever 
gave to his country. Uncritical Gan- 
dhism is fast making him a menace, 
for while all men quote him, only 
one in a million dreams of practic- 
ing what he preached. India and 
the world want not the letter of the 
Mahatma’s teachings but _ their 
spirit; his spirit of love, tolerance, 
and broadmindedness, his passion 
for truth and hatred of cant and 
hypocrisy. Otherwise Gandhi may 
be reverenced as an Avatar, but he 
will cease to be a real, vital and last- 
ing influence on the lives and think- 
ing of his countrymen. 


Across the Years 


by STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


Y 
SURELY, across the burying waste of years, 
Though the flesh vanish, love shall still remain. 
The form may alter, and the eyes and ears 
No longer show the lost one close and plain; 


But the deep-toned devotions of the heart 
Echo within us like a ceaseless chime, 

And when all quests are ended, shall be part 
Of what we bear beyond the gates of time. 





Ave American Catholics Too Docile? 


by DEMETRIUS MANOUSOS, O.F.M.Cap. 


No: long ayo I fell victim to a good 
Catholic lady with a vigorous com- 
plaint about the Catholic press. She 
wanted to know why the diocesan 
newspapers did not tell her which 
political candidates were good men 
and which were bad. In her own 
words: “How are we Catholics sup- 
posed to know what to do unless we 
are told?” 

I replied as any priest would have. 


[ told her that politics were not the 
direct concern of the Church or of 
the Church’s clergy, that political 
candidates are usually not all good 
or all bad, that even Catholic editors 
are not always capable of knowing 
who is the better candidate, and that 


when clear-cut moral issues arise 
in politics Catholic papers almost 
always point them out. 

I told her all that but, as I said 
it, I realized how hopelessly inade- 
quate was my answer. I was cod- 
dling her. I should have struck 
straight to the heart of the matter 
and said bluntly: “Lady, the 
trouble with you is that you don’t 
know what to do unless you are told. 
You are afraid — or too lazy — to 
think for yourself. The purpose of 
the Catholic press is to help you to 
think, not to do your thinking for 
you.” 
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‘Tne purpose of the Catholic press 
is to help you to think, not to do 
your thinking for you.” There is a 
motto that should be printed above 
the masthead; of every Catholic 
periodical in the country — not in- 
deed for the editors (although there 
are cases where the reminder might 
help) but for the readers. 

Have you had devout Catholics 
come to you with a truly plaintive 
cry of despair because two Catholic 
clergymen have taken opposing 
views in some matter of public con- 
cern—on the moral effects of a pop- 
ular novel, for instance? I have. 
And one would think the Rock of 
Peter was about to fall into pieces 
because two priests have exercised 
their freedom to think for them- 
selves in public print. “How are we 
laypeople going to know what to do 
if our priests disagree?” 





The Rev. Demetrius Manousos, 
O.F.M.Cap., assistant editor and circulation 
manager of the Cowl, the national Capuchin 
monthly, is a regular book reviewer for 
Books on Trial and America, and is asso- 
ciated with the Catechetical Guild in St. 
Paul. Here Father Demetrius pleads for a 
bit more muscular thinking on the part of 
many Catholics who are inclined to depend 
over-much on the book and drama critics of 
the Catholic press to determine their course 
of action. 
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I, it possible that the average 
American Catholic is too docile? 
Docility in itself is good, but like 
all virtues save charity it can be- 
come a vice by straying to right or 
left of the golden mean. It is won- 
derful for a Catholic to be docile to 
the teaching of the Church, ready to 
receive the truth even when it hurts, 
anxious to learn and obey. But we 
must remember that only a tiny per- 
centage of the things a Catholic 
must face each day is directly gov- 
erned by the infallible teaching au- 
thority of the Church. Healthy 
Catholic life demands public debate 
and a wide field for the exercise of 
free opinion. Catholicism is not 
merely a system of clear and im- 
movable abstract doctrine. It is a 
way of life concerned always with 
the concrete and the particular. 

There is a passage in St. Thomas 
where he, following St. Augustine, 
remarks that “human law cannot 
punish or forbid all evil deeds: since 
while aiming at doing away with 
all evils, it would do away with 
many good things, and would hin- 
der the advance of the common 
good, which is necessary for human 
intercourse” (Summa_ Theologica, 
Bk. I-II, Q. 91). St. Thomas is here 
establishing the necessity of divine 
law, but what he says applies 
equally to ecclesiastical law which 
is formulated and applied by human 
agents and must perforce leave the 
great majority of decisions to the 
individual conscience. 


Te Church and our Faith, there- 


fore, can supply only the = sub- 
stratum. Other than in matters of 
dogma it can never supplant per- 
sonal judgment. One of the chief 
functions of all Catholic education 

-and that includes Catholic pub- 
lishing ——is to produce Catholics 
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who can judge for themselves by 
supplying these Catholics with the 
foundation, instruments and know- 
how for Christian judgment. It 
would be disastrous (as well as im- 
possible) were the Catholic press to 
try to do all the judging itself. 

A good Catholic is one who thinks 
and judges in harmony with the 
mind of the Church, never one who 
has stopped thinking. But human 
nature is weak and men are forever 
trying to ride the soft shoulder of 
the narrow road that leads to salva- 
tion. Since the golden mean of 
virtue is thinking in harmony with 
the Church, vice lies equally in 
thinking out of harmony with the 
Truth and in not thinking at all. 


As a priest book reviewer I have 
been plagued by Catholics who in 
one form or another are trying to 
find a substitute for conscience in 
the selection and reading of books. 
Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
intend to discourage anyone seeking 
advice or the means with which to 
exercise Christian judgment. As a 
priest it is my job to give advice. 
If advice were all that was wanted 
these people would have been no 
trouble; they would have left me 
satisfied. But they did not want 
advice; they wanted infallible de- 
cisions. 

This rabid thirst for authorita- 
tive decisions, as my initial exam- 
ples indicate, is not confined to the 
American Catholic’s attitude toward 
books and periodicals. But it is 
peculiarly evident in that field and 
it is there doing very noticeable 
damage. 

The arts—and this includes lit- 
erature——are of their very nature in 
the realm of the concrete and indi- 
vidual. Each work of an artist is a 
unique reality and demands a 
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unique judgment. Furthermore 
each work is meant to be the source 
of an experience—an aesthetic ex- 
perience. As an experience it is 
something personal and forever in- 
communicable. 


‘Tus is not to say that art is sub- 
jective or that there is in works of 
art no basis for common discussion. 
Criticism, recognizing its limita- 
tions, is legitimate. Though each 
of us is unique, we have enough in 
common to allow an adequate judg- 
ment of how a book or painting 
will affect the average human be- 
ing. But the basic fact remains 
that, to use one example, no one but 
God is capable of saying that this 
particular book will hurt nobody or 
even that another particular book 
will hurt everybody. 

No doubt most Catholics will ad- 
mit this. But in practice many re- 
fuse to recognize all its implications 


—chiefly that the biggest responsi- 
bility in judging a book or work of 


art is always theirs. Take, for in- 
stance, the constant plea for lists 
giving moral ratings on books. The 
important thing is not that a truly 
adequate list would be impossible, 
since it would require an impracti- 
cably colossal staff of especially 
trained judges; the important thing 
is that even attempts at such a list 
—unless elaborately qualified by ex- 
planations—can cause serious harm 
by encouraging the thirst for au- 
thoritative decisions. Such a list 
has yet to be published without a 
large number of people investing it 
with a quasi-infallible authority 
and almost as many forming erro- 
neous consciences in its shadow. 
We must discourage the easy an- 
swer in moral judgments—simply 
because moral judgments are sel- 
dom easy. If lists of recommended 
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and unrecommended books are 
necessary (we live in an age of 
short-cuts), the compilers of the 
lists have the duty to make it super- 
latively clear that here is only fal- 
lible judgment, advice not command 

‘adding always just who is respon- 
sible for the judgment. 

When judgment is given in print, 
it should be reinforced by reasons 
for the judgment. Catholic book 
reviewers are obliged to judge a 
book morally as well as aestheti- 
cally. But they have no right to 
demand obedience of their readers. 
It is their job to get the readers to 
think for themselves. The reader, 
in his turn, has the right and duty 
to pass judgment on the opinions of 
the reviewer. To accept an opinion 
as truth just because it appears in a 
Catholic periodical is gross mental 
sloth if not intellectual suicide. 


‘Lies criticism has nothing to do 
with the Index of Forbidden Books. 
The Indez’s binding force lies in 
Obedience to divinely constituted 
authority. Its purpose is to protect 
the multitude, not to substitute for 
personal judgment. It does not say 
that we must believe a book is bad 
for all because it is on the /ndez; il 
says we must not read such a book 
for unless all obey many will be in- 
jured. Nor, indeed, has there ever 
been any danger of people thinking 
that books were good or approved 
merely because they were not on the 
Index. 

But book lists and moral ratings 
are not the only field in which 
hyper-docility is manifested. Deeper 
and more serious is the attitude of 
the average American Catholic to 
what is called the “Catholic” book. 

That the term “Catholic” as ap- 
plied to a book often means very 
little and almost always is ambigu- 
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ous does not change matters. Pub- 
lishers and retailers have alike pro- 
moted the idea that there is a class 
of books distinct from and in some 
vague way superior to all other 
classes of literature, and that this 
class is called “Catholic.” 

Perhaps the publishers and re- 
tailers meant merely that these 
books were of peculiar interest to 
Catholics. Perhaps they meant 
more. Whatever they meant, their 
program has fostered the attitude 
(conscious or unconscious) that 
Catholic books are a sort of infal- 
lible echo of the teaching Church. 
And the program has backfired, for 
it is hurting the sale of their books. 


R. COGNIZING the tendency of 
American Catholics to see authori- 
tative decisions where none is in- 
tended, the archdiocese of New York 
has recently inaugurated the prac- 
lice of requiring the following note 
lo be printed under each statement 
of Imprimatur: “The nihil obstat 
and imprimatur are official declara- 
tions that a book or pamphlet is free 
of doctrinal error. No implication is 
contained therein that those who 
have granted the nihil obstat and 
imprimatur agree with the contents, 
opinions or statements expressed.” 

Catholics who publish or sell 
books will not find it as easy to ex- 
tricate themselves from their pre- 
dicament. They have got their cus- 
tomers to think of their books as 
echoes of the teaching Church. 
Now they find that their customers 
put reading their books in a class 
with abstaining from meat on Fri- 
day, going to catechism class, or 
saying the family rosary. Somehow 
it does not help to sell books. 

The best reader is the man who is 
alert enough to challenge the writer. 
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If a man approaches an ordinary 
book with the attitude that he must 
not challenge, that because the book 
is “Catholic” it is irrefutable, he 
will read passively. He will get less 
benefit out of the book and less en- 
joyment. 

Furthermore, so long as Catholics 
subconsciously classify these books 
with sermons they will be encour- 
aged in the secularist attitude that 
religion is a once-a-week affair. 
“For ordinary living, entertainment 
and general education,” says such a 
one, “I read secular books. When I 
need religion I read Catholic books.” 

Thus it comes about that many 
act as if “Catholic” books and spir- 
itual books were synonymous. 
They read light Catholic novels 
with the self-satisfied air that they 
are thereby providing for the needs 
of their souls. “It’s a Catholic book, 
isn’t it?” (Aside: the financial suc- 
cess of some abominable fiction, | 
am given to believe is due in large 
part to this attitude combined with 
the spirit of mortification.) 


‘Lurne are good arguments to ad- 
vocate that the word “Catholic” as 
applied to books should be abol- 


ished altogether. It certainly does 
not help to sell books to non-Catho- 
lics and, as we have seen, it is not 
doing much for the Catholic market 
either. But the solution is not 
semantic. Catholics must be sold 
the idea that they have a right to 
challenge and wrestle with books 
called “Catholic.” The more the 
American Catholic learns to think 
for himself the easier it will be to 
sell him “Catholic” books. 

For the function of all Catholic 
writing and publishing is not to 
think for the reader but to make 
the reader think. 





The Noble Fallacy 


by THEODORE MAYNARD 


ae RE is no intention of coming to 
grips here with what lies behind 
some of the discussions that have 
been going on among those intel- 
lectuals of ours who are, almost to 
a man, completely ignorant of the- 
ology. Though my own ignorance 
is great, at least I know enough to 
be aware of it, and also to know 
something about the old theological 
conflicts that have gone on with the 
Pelagians and the more warily step- 
ping semi-Pelagians. 

I merely point out one or two re- 
lated facts in some of the discus- 
sions which an increasing number 
of our writers have raised probably 
with the very best of intentions and 
certainly without any suspicion 
that they are talking about things 
that occupied the thoughts of spe- 
cialists who are now usually for- 
gotten, except by other specialists. 

It might, however, be worth men- 
tioning that Pelagius — at least in 
the first his career 
thought of himself as offering a 
counterbalance to the despair which 
he believed to be generated by too 
drastic an 


stages of 


insistence upon man’s 
depravity, and therefore to a de- 
pravity of conduct that flowed from 
this despair. From time to time 

but especially now —somewhatl 
similar efforts may be noticed that 


are intended to bring encourage- 
ment to man along philosophical, or 
humanistic lines, which seek to 
sidestep theology rather than to get 
involved in a theological conflict. 
The whole alfair is far removed 
(or so they would like to believe) 
from the Catholic climate, in which 
contentious issues are clarified with 
careful distinctions. What I write 
here is therefore only concerned 
with such a frame of mind. While 
recognizing that there are other con- 
siderations which ultimately would 
have to be weighed, I merely offer 
some comments on the existing 
situation which are innocent of all 
evil intention and somewhat naive. 


iy must be at least thirty years ago 
that Arnold Bennett, a very decent 
sort of a fellow but one who, skill- 





with the belief in the utter 
depravity of man, the thinking of the modern 
school of perfectability, while false, adheres, 
says Theodore Maynard, “to what might be 
called the noblest of errors.” However, as 
he goes on to demonstrate, it is only in the 
Catholic doctrine of original sin that the 
puzzle of man—that “synthesis of irrecon- 
cilables”—can be solved. Dr. Maynard first 
appeared in THe Catnoric Wortp in 1917, 
and down through the years he has contrib- 
uated to our pages essays, biographies, fic- 
tion, dramatic and literary criticism, and 
some of his best poems. 


Compared 
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ful though he was in the practice of 
his craft, had the feeblest kind of 
grasp of any abstract general propo- 
sitions, announced almost in the 
sume breath that he rejected the 
doctrines of the Immaculate Con- 
ception and Original Sin. Catholic 
critics, of course, were vastly 
umused, and were not slow to point 
out that this was to assert that 
everybody enjoyed an immaculate 
conception. But the critics scored, 
however devastatingly, only an easy 
dialectical victory, for though they 
understood that Bennett and people 
of his sort were blundering into a 
logical trap, the slip was taken in 
stride by their opponents as a mat- 
ter of no consequence. 

Bennett and the moderns did 
mean just that: there was no origi- 
nal sin, though of course they did 
not dream of denying that there 
were committed what the quaint 
Catholic terminology called actual 
sins. It must be fully acknowledged 
that all of them-— except perhaps 
for a handful of lunaties—did ad- 
mit the obligations of a moral law: 
if they had not done so the civil law 
would have soon caught up with 
them. Jail and even the gallows 
or at best the padded cell—-waited 
for such as they. 


Wire they did not accept all the 


Catholic interpretations of — the 
moral law—and have shown an in- 
creasing disposition to enlarge their 
own free interpretation of it—they 
do not contest that there is a differ- 
ence between right and wrong, even 
while themselves indulging in a phi- 
losophy of relativism. « The impli- 
cation is that in a wide field—-per- 
haps the whole field—-of morals 
nothing is absolutely and perma- 
nently fixed, yet they would not 
dream of acting in contravention to 
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what the majority of men, if only 
for the time being, agree to treat as 
fixed. 

As to whether anything is bed- 
rock and permanent they are nol 
quite prepared to say, but if only for 
the preservation of social order they 
are obliged to act as though there 
were eternal verities not subject to 
chance or change. 


‘Tas is pulling the question in its 
most meager terms; most of the en- 
lightened when forced to think of 
the matter are willing to go some- 
what further than that. What has 
to be seen is that a state of mind 
has been created by the confusion 
in which they have found them- 
selves. They were brought up in a 
society which had invented a series 
of new sins, and in rebelling against 
that system, it was not surprising 
that the aflirmation of real sins re- 
posed on a system almost equally 
artificial. when they 
thought of original sin, it was in its 
most stringent terms -— terms re- 
pudiated not only by Catholicism 
but by the more moderate forms of 
Protestantism, though of this they 
were hardly aware. 

Therefore, while rightly repudiat- 
ing the idea that fallen man is 
totally corrupt, they were disposed 
to say that he had not fallen at all. 
That man does retain in his nature 
much that is good—more of good 
than of evil-——is an observable fact. 
Their insistence upon this tended 
to lead them to deny that a propen- 
sity to evil in man is also an observ- 
able fact, for the discovery of which 
they did not have to go any further 
than an examination of their own 
moral make-up. 

Moreover, 


Moreover, 


they were trying to 
save nan from the despair which 
has come upon many people, and 
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which is particularly the province 
of some of our most esteemed mod- 
ern writers. Some of them, as Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks has remarked re- 
cently, reaflirming what he has said 
all his life, can see man only as “a 
mixture of mud and manure.” 
Many do not even seem to feel much 
sorrow over what they believe they 
see, but regard it almost gleefully. 
One might almost rewrite for their 
benetit Heber’s 
loo sweeping description ol Ceylon 
and make it the 


which center around regional cess- 


Bishop somewhat 


read for novels 


pools, 


Where 


some, 


every prospect's loath- 


And man ts also vile. 


So Mr. Brooks continues: “The 
conception that man is base and life 
is nasty has become in our genera- 
tion as automatic as the opposite 
notion was fifty years ago, and pes- 
simism is as obligatory now as opti- 
mism once was and as the ‘happy 
ending’ used to be.” It is all too 
easy to exaggerate in such things, 
and one may hope that there is some 
exaggeration in Mr. Brooks’s judg- 
ment, though it is to be feared that 
this probably is not a great deal. 
Another recent writer, that 
strange person Simone Weil, a 


highly gifted Jewess who appar- 
ently accepted the Christian Faith 


aus true--even in its most uncom- 
promising form as Catholicism— 
and who showed the insight of a 
distinctively Christian 
resolutely remaining 
Church, says: “Evil 
operative motive far more easily 
than good; but once pure good has 
become an operative motive in the 
mind, it forms there the fount of 
a uniform and inexhaustible impul- 


mystic while 
outside the 
becomes an 
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sion, Which is never so in the case 
of evil.” 

Extreme as some of Simone 
Weil’s views on other subjects are, 
at this point she is both philosophi- 
cally and psychologically penetrat- 
ing, making, with scientific preci- 
sion, a statement that could become 
an irenicon in the present flurry of 
contention. 


I, this situation -—- something in 
which “sides” do not even begin to 
be so definitely arranged that we 
can justly speak of a “controversy” 
—a number of surprising things are 
being said. The most surprising of 
all was William Faulkner’s Stock- 
holm speech when he received the 
Nobel prize, for it seemed at flat 
variance with everything in 
But beside that, it 
an effort is under way to show 
him, as in a recent television ap- 
pearance where he was very folksy 
with the people of his own town, as 
being as far removed from the 
pathological impression he had cre- 
ated as it is possible to be. 

Perhaps his neighbors, never hav- 
ing read his horrifying tales of cor- 
ruption, think of him as a very sim- 
ple, natural, kindly fellow—which 
he may be, except when he takes 
pen in hand to drip the last dregs 
of decadence on our heads. Perhaps 
at Stockholm he advocated what he 
had always had at the bottom of his 
being: “The old verities and truths 
of the heart, the old universal 
truths lacking which any story is 
ephemeral and doomed — love and 
honor and pity and pride and com- 
passion and sacrifice.” At all events 
he should be permitted to make his 
deathbed repentance. 

Faulkner is at any rate more im- 
pressive than is the critic T. E. 
Hulme who has announced that “he 


his 


books. seems 
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swallowed” for the sake of original 
sin what he calls “the quite second- 
ary matters” of “God, Freedom (of 
the will] and Immortality.” That 
is, to be sure, very nice of him, even 
if perhaps a bit condescending. But 
how can one describe this, and pro- 
nunciamentos made in favor of this 
or that Christian doctrine on the 
ground of their being more “amus- 
ing” than others, except as a kind 
of ghastly frivolity which cannot for 
a moment be taken seriously. Yet 
it does suggest that a change in 
mood is occurring, and a change in 
mood may open the door to a change 
in real conviction. 


i+ might be well to inquire te what 
all this is related, or from where it 
springs. Not from theology, for 
with that—even with heretical the- 
ology—the moderns do not bother 
their heads, and most of them, hav- 
ing as much as they can do trying 
to keep abreast of the latest fiction 
and drama (with an occasional dip 
into Freud), are not able to trace 
very clearly even their immediate 
derivations. 

It might be pointed out that long 
ago Rousseau, without making any 
frontal attack on orthodoxy but 
simply ignoring it, by the mere use 
of his sensibilities produced a pic- 
ture of the “noble savage” which 
had an influence that is truly aston- 
ishing. He could have read the ac- 
counts given by the Jesuit mission- 
aries in Canada as these were so 
avidly read in France. No doubt he 
did read them, but he took only 
what he wanted—the careful admis- 
sion that the American Indians were 
noble creatures in many ways, for- 
getting meanwhile everything that 
was recorded about their filthy hab- 
its, their obscenity, their treachery 
and their ceremonial cruelty. 
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Moreover, he had before him the 
marvelous engravings of Theodore 
De Bry (and of his son), of the 
Indians encountered by the con- 
quistadors where the savages are 
shown as so many naked Greek gods 
and goddesses, noble indeed, while 
the Spaniards are depicted as sad- 
ists. There everything was so trans- 
formed by the Rousseauan mind as 
to make possible the mythical no- 
tion that primitive man, if not pre- 
cisely superior in all respects to man 
in a civilized society, at least was 
free of the all too evident blemishes 
in society as it existed and should 
be taken as pointing to what would 
be possible everywhere. 


‘Tue impact of such notions upon 
the romantics was’ tremendous. 


Even Edmund Burke in some early 
passages seems to toy with a re- 
turn to nature and a suppositious 


social contract which had to be the 
new starting-point. Similarly the 
young Wordsworth a little later ad- 
vised a friend to shut up his law 
books and read Godwin on neces- 
sity. The “shades of the prison- 
house” which he saw as closing up- 
on the growing boy are an echo of 
the same concept. 

And of course it was Godwin, that 
strange, powerful and unpleasant 
figure, who gave to the more ardent 
souls of his time a philosophy that 
was so gloriously hymned by his 
son-in-law Shelley. The _ pithiest 
statement of the theory is in God- 
win’s friend, the dramatist Hol- 
croft: “Men do not become what by 
nature they are meant to be, but 
what society makes them.” All 
these people rejected as a positive 
infamy the idea that there had ever 
occurred what Newman was to de- 
scribe as a “primordial calamity,” 
for to them any suggestion that 


> 
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there was such a thing as original 
sin was impious. 


ne inference was simple and in- 
escapable: man, deformed by the 
institutions of society, once set free 
would what 
posed upon him. 
with 


had been im- 
Or if there were 
the process was 
too far advanced to permit them to 
regain in their own persons what 
man had lost, at least mankind was 
infinitely perfectible. 

But before coming to that it might 
be instructive to inquire with re- 
gard to Godwin, that Sandemanian 
turned atheist, what a Sandemanian 
was. H. N. Brailsford in his 
Shelley, Godwin and their Circle 
explains: “A Calvinist held that of 
ten souls nine will be damned. A 
Sandemanian hoped that of ten Cal- 
vinists one may with difficulty be 
saved.” It is to Godwin’s credit that 
he recoiled from such a position, as 
it is probably also to the credit of 
the modern deniers of original sin 
that they also would recoil. 

John Wesley it was who said that 
Calvin gave to God all the attributes 
of the devil, and we should never 
forget from what our advanced 
spirits have emancipated them- 
selves, even when they themselves 
forget. The high-minded concoct a 
theory; the simple-minded are dis- 
posed to exclaim with the Shrop- 
shire Lad: 


recover 


some whom 


“The laws of God, the laws of man. 
He may keep that will and can.” 


As compared with that outburst 
the thinking of the modern school 
of perfectability, while in error, 
adheres to what might be called the 
noblest of errors. It is hard to un- 
derstand why they adopt it at all 
after the horrors of Nazism and the 
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still worse abominations of Commu- 
nism——with the stench of Buchen- 
wald in their nostrils! — but they 
must be credited with striving to- 
ward human dignity and decency. 

There must have been good in the 
young Georgian when he was study- 
ing in his theological seminary, as 
there must have been good in the 
young art student in Vienna —fig- 
ures that one would never have ex- 
pected to have drenched the world 
in blood. Yet under the 
which probably never was quite ex- 
tinguished, there must have been a 
heart desperately wicked, or capable 
of desperate wickedness. But we 
know to what the dreams which 
were once innocent came in the end! 
And their later wickedness could 
only have been perpetrated because 
there were thousands of men 
equally wicked available as instru- 
ments. 

Reflecting upon this, we, who live 
so sedately and respectably, should 
remember that the minions of totali- 
tarianism were’ once 
sedate and respectable 


good, 


similarly 
and gazing 
upon that appalling fact find reason 
to be terrified at possibilities that we 
cannot dare to say are not latent in 
ourselves. 


xe hesitates to put this down, as 


incontestable 
platitudinous. Yet it 
down because of something 


it is so as to seem 
must be set 
that 
arises from it: can changes of this 
sort have resulted simply from a 
breakdown of the will?) The will it 
is true may enfeebled, but 
when it does, this is the result of 
something like alcoholism, not usu- 
ally of megalomania, that kind of 
elephantiasis. (That the will is free 
I take for granted, to spare discus- 
sion.) Very well, then: the will be- 
ing free, though sometimes suffer- 


STow 
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ing such assaults as to be virtually 
overborne, to the removal of most 
if not all moral responsibility, why 
does it make the monstrous divaga- 
tions that sometimes occur and the 
mean and petty departures from its 
own ethical standards that are in- 
variable, to a greater or less extent? 

In short, why does the free will 
choose what it would prefer not to 
choose, or which at one time it 
would have refused to consider? It 
can only be because the reason has 
become clouded, and persuades it- 
self that evil is good—-only that as 
a rule--though this may lead on to 
the Satantic “Evil, be thou my 
vood.” And these defects, whether 
in the will or the intellect or in the 
natural desires which, good as they 
are in themselves, are so susceptible 
of becoming distorted, must have 
their root in »wwhat original sin leaves 
behind even in those who, as Chris- 


tians, are cleansed from its guilt. 
It is hardly worth arguing against 
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the present revival of the doctrine 
of perfectibility, for while it is an 
error it is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and as such should be viewed 
with sympathy if not admiration. It 
is a naive aberration which can 
eventually be counted upon to cor- 
rect itself in the light of experience. 
But perhaps a single question might 
be permitted: if men are what they 
are because they have been made 
such by society, this can only mean 
that other men have made them 
what they are; then what in the first 
instance made man, the agent of 
man’s ills, what he is?) That man 
has good in him—and a greatly pre- 
ponderant good—-who would think 
of denying? Yet who would think 
either of denying his evil propensi- 
ties. Surely the moderately stated 
Catholic doctrine of original sin 
allows for both and, even apart 
from the sanctions of divine revela- 
tion, corresponds most closely with 
human nature as we know it to be. 





Here’s Benny, Here's Benny 


by MAI B. McCARTHY 


Wan I hear so much about re- 
ligious toleration and so little about 
brotherly love I like to close my eyes 
and let my thoughts wander back 
to Fethard, Co. Tipperary, Ireland, 
the town where I was born, and to 
Benny Wolfson, the little Russian 
Jew who is so closely associated 
with the tenderest memories of my 
Irish childhood. 

When I think of his bright little 
face and his gnarled figure, slightly 
bent and prematurely old from hard 
knocks, I automatically think of 
home, because Benny bobbed in and 
out of everything that happened to 
us through all the springs, sum- 
mers, autumns and winters that I 
can remember. For me he is in- 
extricably associated with father, 
mother, brothers and sisters and a 
home that is now gone. 

I never remember Benny standing 
still. He was in perpetual motion. 
Between the fowl market and the 
fruit market, he kept the town buzz- 
ing with industry. By his endless 
energy and enthusiasm he brought 
the listless countryside to life, and 
put money in everyone’s pocket. He 
was a great little fellow. 


I was pretty young when I first 
saw Benny. It was around Christ- 
mas time. We were living in the 


corner house then, with the shop 
in front, and living quarters to the 
back. The shop was closed for the 
night. It was drizzly and cold out- 
side, and so we were huddled about 
a blazing fire telling ghost stories 
while Dad made up his books and 
my mother decorated the place with 
holly. 


A GENTLE knock at the knocker of 
the front door attracted our atten- 
tion. Dad looked up from his 
papers. “Who can that be at this 
hour?” It was only about nine 
o’clock, but the town was still, with 
everyone huddled just like we were 
about the fire. 

Dad went out to the door, and the 
next thing we knew he was leading 
Benny in with a cheery, “Folks, this 
is Benny Wolfson. He is tired and 
cold, and we must make him a cup 
of tea.” Benny laid down his heavy 
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bag by the door and came forward. 
He was only a peddler at that time 
and had just finished his week’s 
round of the countryside where he 
went from farmhouse to farmhouse 
on foot. He left his wife and son 
in Waterford on a Monday morn- 
ing, and trudged all the way to Tip- 
perary, over hills and hollows, end- 
ing up in Fethard on a Saturday 
evening, where he took the last train 
down to Waterford again. 

The details of that first meeting 
with Benny are hazy in my mind, 
because it is a long time ago. What 
remains with me most forcibly is 
the warmth of the friendship that 
sprang up spontaneously between 
us. He knocked at our door to make 
a simple purchase of groceries, but 
the event was the beginning of a 
lifelong friendship. 


Tasn people welcome foreigners 


and look upon them with great in- 
terest. So it was with us. Benny’s 
appearance and strange stilted 
speech fascinated us. We wanted 
to know all about him. He was shy 
and ill at ease for a few minutes but 
children have a way of breaking 
down such barriers, and before he 
knew it he was pulling in a chair 
among us, and telling us about his 
own family and about his native 
Riga. 

Benny was the first Jew we had 
ever known, and as we listened to 
him we somehow associated him 
with many of the Bible stories 
which we knew. They seemed to 
come alive in his presence. 

After that night, Benny called to 
see us regularly on Saturday eve- 
nings. We would take up our stand 
at the door and watch for him to 
turn the corner, and then run into 
the house with the announcement, 
“Here’s Benny, Here’s Benny!” 
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This traveling through the country 
in all kinds of weather was a hard 
way to make a living, and although 
Benny was contented enough with 
his life he was not making much 
money. The country people beat a 
hard bargain and spent but little. 
He was amused by their wiles and 
the way they tried to divert his 
attention from the bargain at hand 
by telling fairy tales. But this 
drudgery was beginning to tell on 
him and despite his cheery disposi- 
tion too many lines were stealing 
into his ascetic little face. 


Fiexs, one night as he sat with 
us, telling us of his week’s experi- 
ences, Dad had an idea. “Benny,” 
he began, as he noticed how tired 
he looked, “Why don’t you give up 
this peddling, and come to the fowl 
market here on the square?” 

Benny brightened. “How could 
1?” he asked half dubiously. “For 
that I would need money and a 
yard.” 

“Pll rent you a yard,” Dad as- 
sured him, “and as to the money, 
you don’t need much to start.” 

So, on the following Thursday 
Dad and I got up early and went to 
meet the first train from Waterford. 
It was still dark and a light hoar 
frost lay on the ground. When the 
train steamed in to the quiet sta- 
tion Benny was the only passenger 
to alight. The old stationmaster, 
all muffled up, and carrying a lan- 
tern, hobbled out and took his 
ticket, then scurried back to the 
warmth of the station house. Benny 
greeted us enthusiastically and the 
three of us started down the hill. 
The crooked town beneath us looked 
picturesque in the gray dawn, with 
its Gothic church spires pointing 
upward like long dark fingers, and 
the roofs of the thatched houses 
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The 
the 


vlistening with frost. 
were 


lights 
coming on in convent 


across the river. 


x 

Pinon the cottages along the river’s 
edge dogs barked when they heard 
our footsteps, but were quiet again 
as we passed over the bridge that 
led to the main street. 
ling 


It was get- 
brighter as we neared the 
All was still. The wooden 
shutters on all the shop windows 
gave the place a mournful look. A 
dark figure approaching from the 
other side of the square turned out 
lo be Tom Curran, the local butcher 
and market middleman. He 
whistling “The Foggy 
keeping with a steady step 
unusual for Tom. 
Thursday was his big day. He con- 
sidered himself an integral part of 


square, 


was 
Dew” and 
pace 


which was 


the market, and was convinced that 
no deal could be made without his 
co-operation, 
tion 


When this co-opera- 
resulted ina entitled 
Tom to oa commission from 
the buver and a drink from. the 
farmer's wife. Mochlair’s bar did 
sreat business that day. 

Tom looked more like an Italian 
organ grinder than an Irish butcher, 
with his ruddy cheeks and his swirl- 
ing mustache. ‘Mornin’ boss,” he 
said to Dad. Then he curled the 
ends of his mustache speculatively 
und eved Benny. 


sale it 
small 


There was an ex- 
pectant pause. 

“This is Benny Wolfson,” 
told him, filling the breach. 
buving fowl here today.” 

“Pll push all the business I can 
your way,” Tom volunteered, thus 
propelling himself into” Benny’s 
service. 


Dad 
**He’s 


Even while they were talking long 
lines of carts filled with chickens, 
ducks, turkeys and geese came rat- 
tling in every street, all heading for 
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Then after the 
farmers’ unhitched 
their donkeys noisily, dragged arm- 
fuls of straw from the carts and 
spread it around. Then roughly 
they hauled the fowl, all tied in 
pairs, onto the straw. The noise 
was deafening. Ducks quacked, 
veese stretched 
out their long necks and hissed their 
indignation; stray feathers floated 
about in the air, and the general 
atmosphere of the town was com- 
pletely disrupted. Every few min- 
utes brought more and more ¢arts. 
Other buyers arrived, and the bed- 
lam was in full swing. 

The shopkeepers by that time had 
gotten up, opened the shops, taken 
down the wooden shutters, and 
started the day’s activities. 

I can see my brother Charlie now, 
as he edged his way through the 
crowd and whispered something tg 
Dad. Then Dad 
breakfast is ready 
house. It will only 
minutes.” 


the square. 
other, 


one 
wives 


chickens cackled, 


said, “Benny, 
down at the 
take ai few 


This performance repeated itself 
from then on, week. On 
Thursday mornings, my mother 
would listen for the whistle of the 
train as it came through Grove 
Wood, and as the long line of white 
smoke rose over the trees she would 
put the kettle on in time for Benny’s 
tea. 


every 


| does me good to think of those 


old days. The cackle of fowl, the 
scent of straw, the haggling of the 
farmers’ wives, and the feathers fly- 
ing in the air. And through the 
whole thing, Benny’s Russian ac- 
cent. Tom Curran too features in 
these scenes -—— always excited, al- 
ways pushing business and collect- 
ing the reward as long as he could 
make his way to Mochlair’s. 
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QO. RK house seemed to be the center 
of gravity from which all activity 
stemmed. Benny rented the big old 
yard that had stables and store- 
houses in it, and all day Thursday, 
he and Tom pulled and hauled the 
fowl, crating them for the English 
market. Between the acts Benny 
would dash in to my mother occa- 
sionally, warm his hands at the turf 
fire, swallow a cup of tea standing, 
and then rush lo 
again, 

This activity raged for three sea- 
sons of the year, and was enhanced 
in the late summer by the addition 
of wild fruit. It was Benny’s idea 
that the crabapples that weighted 
the trees on all the surrounding 
hillside and the blackberries that 
grew so abundantly on every side 
be turned into a lucrative industry. 
And so, at that season the scent of 
fruit hung like wine in the air as 
lines of carts laden with it filed in 
every street to the market square. 


back business 


oo nostalgia of those market days 
will never leave me. The town was 
a hive of industry, with each trans- 
action punctuated by a trip to the 
pub. Benny, Tom and the country 
people —— I them now, all 
crowding into the snug and order- 
ing their drinks. I was only a child 
running around with other children, 
but the easy laughter and the mix- 
ture of brogues with Benny’s accent 
still stays with me. He seemed to 
partake of the Irish gift of gaiety 
and even to contribute to it. 
Toward the end of the day the 
excitement often reached fever 
pitch. Tom and Benny were inde- 
fatigable. They took nothing for 
granted, but examined every bird 
they bought. Benny took off the 
rags that bound the feet of the fowl 
before making any purchase. This 


can see 
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never failed to infuriate the owners. 
“What's the idea, Mr. Wolfson?” 
would come the indignant inquiry. 
“Just want to see if they can 
stand,” Benny would explain. 
“Sure,” Tom would add — “Some- 
times ye slip ones in with broken 
ye did it many a time.” The 
women would eye them narrowly. 
“Maybe ’tis a jig they should dance 
for the pair o” ye.” 

The Angelus bell in the Abbey 
called a halt to the day’s activity, 
and then, as everyone crossed them- 
selves and prayed, Benny stood re- 
spectfully aside. After that, he 
came down to us for his supper. He 
always brought his own kosher 
chicken which my mother held for 
him from the morning. “Here’s 
Benny, Here’s Benny,” always her- 
alded his arrival. Then, tired but 
contented, he sank into a chair and 
had his dinner. 


legs 


B.: after all those innocent happy 
days, the Anglo-Irish war brought 
in a tragic note, and the call of 
“Here’s Benny, Here’s Benny,” took 


on other connotations. Although 
Benny was disassociated from Irish 
polities his sympathy was with the 
boys fighting on the hills, and the 
vicissitudes of war reflected them- 
selves on the periphery of his life. 

The war was brought home to 
him and to us when the shooting of 
two English officers outside the 
town brought martial law to bear 
on the market. It was a Thursday 
like any other in late summer with 
the air filled with the fragrance of 
wild fruit, and the cackle of fowl! 
on all sides. We had heard the 
whistle of the train as it sped 
through the wood, and saw my 
mother put the kettle on for Benny’s 
tea, when suddenly there was an 
explosion like a bolt of thunder. 
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Within a matter of minutes news of 
the ambush reached the barracks, 
and the market was summarily sus- 
pended. 

Tom Curran, who thrived on ex- 
citement, rushed in panting to tell 
us. “The soldiers are up on the 
square turning the people away.” 
We looked out to the line of 
carts facing toward home, jogging 
back down the street. The bright 
sunshine seemed to lose its luster 
and a pall hung over everything. 
Everyone knew instinctively that 
there was plenty of trouble ahead. 
We stood around stunned and 
speechless and waiting. Then 
Charlie ran in with the usual an- 
nouncement of ‘“Here’s Benny, 
Here’s Benny,” and we roused our- 
selves, glad that at least one thing 
remained unchanged. 

That day there was no _ rush. 
Benny was stunned like the rest of 
us. He sat and talked for hours. 
The circumstances brought much of 
his own trials in Russia back to 
him, and he told us stories he had 
never mentioned before. For those 
few hours he was a sad serious little 
man. 


see 


Peors were afraid to venture out 
of their houses, and no groups could 
stand talking anywhere within the 


limits of the town. But being for- 
eign, Benny was not looked upon 
with any suspicion, and could roam 
about as he pleased. He used to 
supply the military with fowl, and 
that day he was the only man al- 
lowed into the barracks. 

While he was there he overheard 
a conversation between two soldiers, 
in which one told the other that Dad 
was to be arrested as a reprisal. 
Benny was petrified at this and ex- 
tricated himself as tactfully as he 
could to tell us. His face was ghost- 
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like as he came in to the shop. 
“Leave at once, or it'll be too late,” 
he warned Dad. Dad took his ad- 
vice, and made for the hills immedi- 
ately. One hour later a detachment 
of troops searched our house. When 
they couldn’t find him, they ordered 
the entire family to pack up and 
leave town. 

The following events followed 
one another in rapid succession: 
our hurried packing, our moving 
out into the country to a cottage far 
away from everyone and everything. 
It was a new and strange life for us. 
The men on the run called occa- 
sionally to see us, but outside of 
them we had no People 
were afraid to be associated with 
us in such troubled times. We got 
no mail, and had no idea where Dad 
was. Then one morning we heard 
cartwheels in the distance. Charlie 
mounted the gatepost and peered 
down into the valley. He kept us in 
suspense for a while; then he 
jumped down with an_ excited 
“Here’s Benny, Here’s Benny.” 


visitors. 


Tart was the reunion of all time. 
We ran down the road to greet him 
as he came toward us sitting on top 
of a cart piled high with all sorts of 
soods. Obviously he was back at 
his old line again, only now he did 
not have to travel on foot. “Vell, 
vell, vell,’ he kept saying as we 
crowded around him. Then my 
mother caught up with us and 
sripped his hand. “Any news for 
us, Benny?” she asked eagerly. 
“Yes,” he said, “I have a letter here 
from Dad,” and he fished a crum- 
pled envelope from an inside pocket. 
“IT met him last veek in Dublin.” 

“I knew if we could only see you, 
Benny,” my mother said, “that 
everything would brighten.” Benny 
had that effect on people. 
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H: was in his element. From the 
cart he dragged down bundles for 
2ach one of us: sandals, sun-hats, 
and toys, and all sorts of staple gro- 
ceries for my mother. 

“You have a fine cartful of 
goods,” my mother remarked, “and 
I’m glad to see it.” 

“There was a glint in Benny’s 
eyes. “Come, I show you,” he mo- 
tioned to us. Then he lifted off 
some surplus items and revealed 
first-aid kits and rifles. “For the 
boys,” he said with a wink. “For 
our boys.” 

Tears filled my mother’s eyes. 
“Benny,” she cautioned, “you better 
be careful; it could mean your life.” 
Then she showed him the way to the 
yard where he put his treasures 
safely away for the night. 


Au this is in the past now, folded 
away in a corner of my heart like 


the fairy tales of childhood. 1 
treasure such memories because 
they are warm and true, and I like 
to turn to them when the strife and 
bitterness of today get to be too 
much for me. It is nice to have 
known such friendships and_ to 
know that no legislation was needed 
to sustain it. Benny realized then 
what many Jews have come to real- 
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ize since, that Ireland, for all its 
hardships and privations, has an 
abundance of brotherly love and, to 
maintain it, he was willing to risk 
his own life. 

“What ever happened to poor 
Benny?” I asked Dad only two years 
ago when I went back on a visit. If 
was Christmas again, and the carts 
of fowl were filing up the street past 
our house. They awakened old 
memories for me. Dad looked pen- 
sive. “Ah, poor fellow,” he said, 
“he died about six months ago. He 
was very old and crippled with 
rheumatism.” 

“T would have liked to meet him 
again,” I said. 

“You would to be sure,” Dad said, 
“and he would have liked to meet 
you. There was never a time he 
came here but he asked for you.” 

“Any of his family left in Ireland 
now?” | inquired. 

“Yes indeed,” Dad said warmly. 
“Young Benny lives in Waterford in 
the old house. I met him the day 
of the funeral.” 

“What is he like?” I asked. 
“Does he seem foreign like Benny?” 

“Foreign, is it? How could young 
Benny be foreign? Indeed not. He’s 
a grand fellow, and I might add, a 
perfect little Irishman.” 
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Maxwell Anderson and the Eternal Dream 
by PATRICK J. RICE, S.J. 


r 

Da flurry of protest that met John Chapman’s inclusion of Maxwell 
Anderson’s Barefoot in Athens among the Best Plays of 1951-1952 serves 
only to confirm Anderson’s already secure right to the unenviable title 
of most controverted American playwright of the generation. On an 
average of once a year since 1930, the appearance of an Anderson play 
has managed to align critics on both sides of the question of his merits 
as a dramatist. 

Since 1930 Cwith time out only rarely for a comedy) Maxwell Ander- 
son has made his perennial bid for recognition specifically as a writer of 
tragedy. It is as a writer of tragedy, too, that he has won his greatest 
acclaim. In 1940, John Mason Brown saw fit to declare that Anderson 
surpassed all contemporaries in his understanding of “the exaltation of 
the tragic pattern.” At the same time, John Gassner was maintaining 
that Anderson’s chief concern was to “make tragedy prevail in the modern 
theatre.” 

Yet beneath the waves of praise has run a strong undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction. During the past decade, critical approval of Anderson 
has steadily dwindled. It is now generally conceded that the prolific play- 
wright has largely failed in his attempt to “make tragedy prevail.” 

In their efforts at explaining his failure, the critics have been content 
to examine only the surface of Anderson’s art. Corisequently, none of 
those who have turned upon him has shown satisfactorily why Ander- 





sonian tragedy fails to satisfy pre- 
cisely as tragedy. Apparently the 
critics themselves realize that they 
have not found the basic flaw, for 
they often return from their attacks 
with some such apology as Brown's: 
“But somehow one does not lose 
one’s respect for his high inten- 
tions.” 


Benanesy enough, Anderson him- 
self, in an essay entitled The 
Essence of Tragedy (Washington: 
Anderson House. 1939) has, per- 
haps unwittingly, pointed to a fun- 
damental solution to the problem of 
his failure as a tragedian. What he 
has written there about the purpose 
of art and about the nature of 
tragedy suggests that, far from un- 
derstanding “the exaltation of the 
tragic pattern,” he has mistaken the 
very essence of tragedy as it has 
been traditionally understood——and 
has insinuated himself into a dra- 
matic category in which he cannot 
be at ease. 

Anderson has admitted that an 
artist’s faith is determined by his 
view of the universe and of his place 
therein. And an artist’s work, in 
turn, is determined by his faith. It 
is because Anderson’s world-view 
differs from the world-view of tradi- 
tion that his concept of tragedy dif- 
fers in its turn. 

Religion and _ philosophy have 
been primary sources of truth and 
inspiration throughout the history 
of Western culture. They have 
taught man to view the universe 
and human life as guided by some 
Supreme Being toward an intelli- 
gible end. The fact that the West- 
ern artist has found enlightenment 
and motivation in religion and phi- 
losophy has rendered him willing 
to accept for his art a comparatively 
lowly function. The artist, until re- 


cent times, has been content merely 
to please. 


 — TURNELL has remarked 
(in Poetry and Crisis) that the tra- 
ditional state of Western culture 
has been a healthy one because it 
has revolved about ‘a philosophy 
which is capable of taking the whole 
of life into account and in which 
the proper relations between the 
different human activities are clear- 
ly defined.” 

But, as Newman pointed out in 
The Idea of a University, when any 
science is removed from the com- 
pact and ordered circle of the sci- 
ences, something else must move 
in to take its place. Turnell notes 
that such a substitution has taken 
place in the modern world: “Art 
has to a large extent replaced reli- 
gion and metaphysical thinking.” 


Svar such a substitution of art for 
religion and metaphysical thinking 
has taken place within the mind of 
Maxwell Anderson because the play- 
wright is lost in the universe. The 


human race of which Anderson 
finds himself a part is, he says, “em- 
barked on a curious voyage among 
the stars, riding a planet which 
must have set out from somewhere, 
and must be going somewhere, but 
which was cut adrift so long ago 
that its origin is a matter of specu- 
lation and its’ future 


bevond 
prophecy.” 





Patrick J. Rice, $.J., suggests that Maxwell 
Anderson’s failure to give satisfaction as a 
writer of tragedy is due to his having cut 
himself adrift from tradition. Now com- 
pleting theological studies at West Baden 
College in Indiana. Mr. Rice holds a Mas- 
ter’s degree from Loyola University (Chi- 
cago) and has recently done graduate work 
in English at the University of Pennsylvania. 
He has previously published in Spirit and 
The Ave Maria. 
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Anderson, too, has been “cut 
adrift’—from the world-view of 
Western civilization. The individual 
in the world as Anderson sees it is 
pathetically bewildered. Man is ut- 
terly alone, thrown back upon his 
own resources in the conduct of life. 
What is more, man’s own resources 
are utterly insufficient. Anderson 
admits that we have a few rules of 
thumb to guide us in daily living- 
but even these, he says, are fallible. 
{nd “on all larger questions the 
darkness and silence about us is 
complete.” 


Ber, having drawn his picture of 
despair, he hastens to modify it 
slightly. The silence and the dark- 
ness, he amends, are only almost 
complete: occasionally some voice 
pierces the silence, some light 
breaks through the dark, to make 
man doubt that he is alone and 
futile. 

This slight amendment of his 
fundamental view is the product of 
psychological necessity. Mass sui- 
cide (for some reason that should 
be logically incomprehensible to 
Anderson) is out of the question. 
Life must be endured. Consequent- 
ly, Anderson is forced to look back 
across the history of the world, 
searching for things that have made 
life endurable for past generations. 
From his study of the past he con- 
cludes that men have always in- 
sisted—against all “evidence” to the 
contrary—that they had some vague 
destiny to fulfill. He finds no proof 
for such a destiny. There are only 
indications “in the idealism of chil- 
dren and young men, in the say- 
ings of such teachers as Christ and 
Buddha, in the vision of the world 
we glimpse in the hieroglyphics of 
the masters of the great arts, and in 
the discoveries of pure science, it- 
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self an art, as it pushes away the 
veils of fact to reveal new powers, 
new laws, new mysteries, new goals 
for the eternal dream.” 


| speaks always of a 
dream, not of a vision of truth; of 
what must be, rather than of what 
is. Clarifying the “eternal dream” 
in which he finds the only inspira- 
tion to be found, Anderson says: 
“The dream of the race is that it 
may make itself better and wiser 
than it is, and every great philoso- 
pher who has appeared among us 
has turned his face away from what 
man is toward whatever seems to 
him most godlike that man may be- 
come.” 

The philosophy at which Ander- 
son arrives by turning his face un- 
realistically away from “what man 
is” is a cloudy hope in the perfecti- 
bility of the human race. He be- 
lieves himself supported by those 
who in the past have borne to man 
what he considers the only signifi- 
‘ant message: the self-contradictory 
message“to the effect that men are 
not essentially as they are but as 
they imagine and as they wish to 
be.” 

His inability to believe in any- 
thing above man has forced him to 
believe in man himself—not in man 
as he is, but in man as he may 
sometime be. His fear of the silence 
and darkness has forced him to 
shut his eyes to reality and seek 
escape in “the eternal dream.” 


To whom can one look for inspira- 
tion and encouragement to keep 


him on the track of “the eternal 
dream”? Surely, warns Anderson, 
not to the masses of one’s fellow 
men, crushed by the darkness and 
silence. Even more surely, not to 
the powerful of the earth. Though 
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they should lead armies and sway 
nations, the powerful cannot sway 
men’s hearts or lead them to “the 
eternal dream”—for power is pur- 
chased only at the expense of truth 
and justice and nobility. 

For inspiration and encourage- 
ment, man must look to the artist. 
In art alone Anderson finds assur- 
ance of reality behind “the eternal 
dream,” motivation for “the reach 
and climb of men toward distant 
goals.” It is the artist alone who is 
inspired and can inspire. “The 
world we live in is given meaning 
and dignity, is made an endurable 
habitation, by the great spirits who 
have preceded us and set down their 
records of nobility or torture in 
blazons and symbols which we can 
understand.” 


A woensox seems to miss the point 
that the inspiration of the artists of 
the past has come largely from re- 
ligious and philosophical truth. He 
accepts the products of that inspira- 
tion—the great works of Western 
art—-and makes of them an inspira- 
tion in themselves. He takes the ef- 
fect and makes it the cause of his 
own hope. 

Speaking to a group of artists in 
1937, Anderson made it clear that 
he conceives the artist as a priest. 
Because the artist comes “nearest 
among men to what man may some- 
time be,” he is set apart to lead the 
race to its perhaps unattainable 
perfection. The artist alone can fill 
the human heart because art alone 
beckons man away from what he is 
and on to what he may become. 
From the superior clarity of his vi- 
sion of ‘the eternal dream” flows 
the artist’s vocation to prove to men 
that they can be better than they 
are. 

Lacking faith in the guidance of 


the priests of traditional religion, 
but fearing to walk unguided 
through the darkness that shrouds 
the universe, Anderson has been 
forced to choose as priestly guides 
those men who dedicate themselves 
to art. Apparently he sees no incon- 
gruity in the fact that he who has 
been driven to seek guidance from 
art should number himself in turn 
among those who are to guide. His 
mission is none the less compelling 
for being self-imposed. 


| feels that in art lies 
“whatever hope we have.” And, like 
d’Alcala in his own Key Largo, he 
has taken his hope and made a 
religion of it. In the world as 
Anderson sees it, art cannot remain 
content with its erstwhile lowly 
function. Art, his own art included, 
must supply what has been lost with 
the loss of religion. Its purpose 
must be to inspire men to endure. 
For Anderson, art has become com- 
pletely hieratic: the artist has be- 
come a priest whose art is a liturgy 
dedicated to “the exaltation of the 
human spirit.” 


Hi avine embraced the vocation of 
artist-priest, Maxwell Anderson has 
taken upon himself definite obliga- 
tions with regard to the type of 
drama he may produce. Drama, as 
a form of art, must serve the ends 
of art: it must hold up for admira- 
tion such characters and such ac- 
tions as may inspire men in their 
struggle for eventual perfection. 
Logically, then, the serious An- 
derson play is a spectacle in which 
the protagonist’s action is graphed 
upward toward the “eternal 
dream”; a spectacle in which man 
falls only physically, his death be- 
ing less significant than the ideal 
for which he dies; a spectacle from 
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which the audience can draw inspi- 
ration through admiration for a 
spirit triumphant. 

Such a spectacle is what Ander- 
son has been consistently present- 
ing to his audiences since 1930 in 
an obvious attempt to reduce his 
philosophy to dramatic paraphrase. 
One finds the whole of his phi- 
losophy into a few 
by d’Aleala in Key 
(Washington: Anderson 


compressed 
lines spoken 
Largo 

House): 


“Why, girl, we're all alone, 

here on the surface of a turning 
sphere. 

Where this voyage started 

we don't know, nor where it will 
end, nor whether 

it has a meaning, 
there is good 

or evtl, whether man has a destiny 

or happened here by chemical acci- 
dent 

all this we never know. 
our challenge 

to find ourselves in this desert of 
dead light-years, 

blind, all of us, in a kingdom of 
the blind, 

living by appetite in a fragile shell 

of dust and water; yet to take this 
dust 

and water and our range of appe- 
tites 

and build them 
sion of a god 

of beauty and unselfishness and 
truth... 

we have a hope and make a reli- 
gion of it. ... 

But it won't end in the dark. Our 
destiny’s 
the other way. 

of men 
who can face even the stars with- 
out despair, 
and think without going mad... .”’ 


nor whether 


And that's 


toward some. ovit- 


There'll be a race 
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Key Largo is the story of a man 
who, though he had once surren- 
dered to his lower impulses, took 
advantage of a proffered second 
chance to reach for “the eternal 
dream” because 


“A man must die 

For what he believes 
fortunate 

enough to have to face it in his 
time 

and if he won't then he'll end up 
believing 

in nothing at all 
too,” 


if he’s un- 


and that’s death, 


K... LARGO spells out unmistak- 
wbly what has come to be the typ- 
ical Anderson pattern. Throughout 
practically every play that Anderson 
has written sinee Elizabeth the 
Queen in 1930 runs the pattern of a 
hero’s victorious emergence from 


apparent defeat, the pattern of his 


upthrust toward what man dreams 
he may become. 

Obvious parallels to the lines 
quoted above are the typically An- 
dersonian eulogy delivered — by 
Esdras over the bodies of Miriamne 
and Mio at the end of Winterset; 
General Washington’s proclamation 
of internal triumph despite what 
must look to the undiscerning like 
thorough defeat toward the close of 
Valley Forge; Mary’s prophecy of 
ultimate victory spelled) out in 
screaming capitals in the last pages 
of the published version of Mary of 
Scotland. And minor variations on 
the lines quoted from Key Largo 
can be found in Night over Taos, 
The Wingless Victory, The Masque 
of Kings, The Eve of St. Mark, Jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, Candle in the 
Wind, The Feast of Ortolans, Sec- 
ond Overture, Storm Operation, and 
Joan of Lorraine. 
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In only one notable instance—in 
Anne of the Thousand Days 
Anderson rested from his crusade 
for “the exaltation of the human 
spirit.”) And sinee he has returned 
to his pattern with the story of 
Socrates in Barefoot in Athens, it 
seems safe to regard Anne as a 
“sport” among Anderson’s dramatic 
progeny. 


has 


I ' is strange that Anderson and his 
critics should choose to call these 
plays of inspiration-through-admi- 
ration by the name of tragedy. 
Since Aristotle’s time, the term has 
been reserved for the type of play 
in which selection of character and 
construction of plot conspire to pro- 
duce pity and/or fear in the souls 
of the spectators. 

It is strange, too, that Anderson 
seems to think of himself as a dis- 
ciple of Aristotle in regard to trag- 
edy. He has accepted from Aristotle 
only the need for a_ recognition 
scene and the need for hamartia (or 
“tragic flaw’) in the hero. And 
even these he has accepted without 
accepting the end toward which 
Aristotle ordered them. 

Anderson has raised the recogni- 
tion scene to the stature of a con- 
stituent of the very essence of trag- 
edy, whereas it is really only a 
dramaturgie device as useful to 
comedy as to tragedy. Moreover, 
his for postulating — the 
hamartia differs entirely from Aris- 
fotle’s reason: Anderson says that 
the protagonist must be imperfect 
because “he must change for the 
better.” 

Anderson’s black-and-white view 
of men as divided into the entirely 
ignoble and the purely noble seems 
to have desensitized him to the sub- 
tleties of traditional tragedy. Tra- 


reason 


ditional tragedy is the history of 


soo 


defeat. But for Anderson there 
could be no history of defeat except 
in the story of the man who would 
yield to the downward drag of his 
own nature or succumb to forces of 
evil from without. . 

Those who are thus defeated in 
Anderson’s plays are completely ig- 
noble souls like Elizabeth (in Eliza- 
beth the Queen and Mary of Scol- 
land); the gangster in Aey Largo; 
Nathaniel McQueston (in The 
Wingless Victory); and Trock 
Estrella (in Winterset). Such char- 
acters are unfit for traditional trag- 
edy because they cannot elicit pity 
and fear. They are equally unfit as 
heroes for Andersonian “tragedy” 
because, as traitors to “the eternal 


-dream,” they cannot elicit admira- 


tion. 

The wheel of Anderson’s thought, 
coming full cirele in his plays, car- 
ries him far away from the tragedy 
of tradition. Anderson’s dark and 
silent world is full enough of cause 
for pity and fear. The dramatist 
must not add to that cause by in- 
flicting upon his audiences the spec- 
tacle of a noble soul tripped up by 
hamartia, Rather, the dramatic 
hero must be presented as one who 
comes to recognize his tragie flaw 
and attempts to correct it. 

It is the effort to correct the tragic 
fault, rather than the fault itself, 
that in Anderson’s plays leads to the 
hero’s death. But such an attempt 
is always a noble gesture, and death 
in such a cause—the cause of one’s 
own moral redemption and the ulti- 
mate hazy redemption of the hu- 
man is a glorious spectacle, 
not a tragedy. 

Against Anderson’s dramatic the- 
ory and practice may be urged the 
criticism that S. H. Butcher has lev- 
eled against the “tragedy” of Maz- 
zini: 


race 
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“The death of the martyr—of the 
hero who leads a forlorn hope—of 
the benefactor of mankind who 
bears with unflinching 
through = suffering 
achieves victory—fills us with emo- 
wonder and admiration; 
but it can hardly produce the thrill 
of fear or tragie awe, which Aris- 
lotle rightly felt to be an indispen- 
sable factor in true tragedy” (Aris- 
tolle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art, |): 311 


sullering 
fortitude, and 


tions of 


ao eminent commentator and 
critic suggests a reason for the fail- 
ure of the “tragedy” of inspiration- 
through-admiration: 

“The reason perhaps is that trag- 
edy, in its pure idea, shows us a 
mortal will engaged in an unequal 
struggle with destiny, whether that 
destiny be represented by the forees 
within or without the mind. The 
conflict reaches its tragic issue 


when the individual perishes, but 
through his ruin the disturbed or- 
der of the world is restored and the 


moral forces re-assert their sway. 
The death of the martyr presents to 
us not the defeat, but the victory of 
the individual; the issue of a con- 
flict in which the individual is 
ranged on the same side as the 
higher powers, and the sense of suf- 
fering consequently is lost in that 
of moral triumph” ([bid., p. 311 f.). 
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For Anderson, the higher powers 
are nothing more substantial than 
the more perfect men that he sees 
in his “eternal dream.” But the 
analogy is clear. 

Until Anderson can see something 
beyond man, he will never be able 
to look steadily upon man defeated. 
And until he can face with compo- 
sure the fact of individual defeat 
seeing in it not the regression of the 
race but the restoration of unbal- 
anced justice that the tragedians of 
the past have seen—it is difficult to 
see how he can be expected to write 
satisfying tragedy. 

Though one may not deny to An- 
derson his very substantial meed of 
praise, one ought not to praise him, 
surely, for what is not to be found 
within his works. And it is not fair 
to judge him according to standards 
against which he does not choose to 
measure himself. One may admit, 
with Gassner, that “he 
tempted to rise beyond the pedes- 
trian realistic drama.” But it is not 
to tragedy that Anderson has risen 
during the past twenty years. He 
is too insecure for tragedy. Afraid 
that man may fail, but thirsty for 
man’s triumph, he is driven to see 
triumph in the mirage of “the eter- 
nal dream.” The dazzle of that 
triumph, illusory though it is, has 
blinded his eves to what men know 
as tragedy. 


has at- 





Brain Surgery for the Mentally Ill 


by JOHN J. 


‘Tex surgeon cut two holes about 
the size of a penny. through the 
temple wall of the skull. The 
patient, given only a local anes- 
thetic, continued to writhe, curse, 
and perspire. Meanwhile the doc- 
tor inched a slender ice-pick-like 
leucotome through the penny-hole 
into the brain tissue. As he arced 


the blade of his instrument upward 


and down cutting the long, white 
nerve fibers of the frontal lobe, the 
pallor of the patient's face gave way 
to a ruddy color, his breathing grew 
rhythmical, and he soon relaxed in- 
to a deep sleep. 

This sleep lasting until late into 
the afternoon, was the first peaceful 
rest the patient had known for al- 
most five months. Since his com- 
mitment to the state hospital at the 
age of sixty he had lain awake 
nights wringing his hands piteously 
while lamenting the faults of his 
early youth. This agitated depres- 
sion of involutional melancholia 
had resisted every attempt at a cure. 
Counseling, occupational re-educa- 
tion, electro-shock treatment and 
two years of continuous hospitaliza- 
tion had failed to lift him from the 
trough of depression. Only brain 
surgery helped. 

Like this patient, most of those 


selected for psychosurgery have 
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been deteriorated or apparently 
hopeless mental cases. Generally 
they have undergone all the usual 
treatments without improvement. 
Especially if the patient has con- 
tinned to be homicidal or suicidal, 
psychosurgery has been performed 
as a last resort. 


I, spite of the apparently hope- 
less condition of these patients, 
rather dramatic results have been 
achieved. The Board of Control in 
England reported that 390 out of 
1,000 operated patients had re- 
turned to useful employment in the 
home or industry. The Americans, 
Drs. Walter Freeman and James W. 
Watts, report similar cures up to 
thirty-seven per cent. 

These startling and large-scale 
restorations to usefulness have 
sharpened the neurosurgeon’s de- 
sire for still better results through 
more precise techniques. As a re- 
sult, since 1987 when Egas Moniz 
of Lisbon introduced the _ first 
lobotomy procedure, the list of 





John J. Gedeon, B.Litt., Ph.L., Assistant 
Professor of Psychology at the University of 
Dayton, Ohio, here discusses the technique 
and after-effects of prefrontal and transorbi- 
tal lobotomy and warns against the indis- 
criminate performance of the operation as 
being morally unjustifiable. 
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varied operations has been extended 
to include transorbital 
thalamotomy, gyrectomy, 
my, and topectomy. 

The operations with names end- 
ing in 
sawing 


lobotomy, 
lobecto- 


‘“-eclomy” generally involve 

out oa skull. 
Through this skull-flap the surgeon 
removes a part of the brain tissue 
entirely. The very fact that these 
operations require a general anes- 
thetic and several hours often four 
of tedious and skillful work 
by a capable neurosurgeon greatly 
reduces the likelihood of patient 
and surgeon entering upon such a 
venture hastily. 


By contrast, the transorbital 
lobotomy requiring no removal of 
brain tissue, can be performed in 
the doctor's office within afew 
minutes. This operation, as cham- 
pioned by Dr. Freeman, involves 
putting the patient into coma by ad- 
ininistering an electro-shock treat- 
ment and then inserting a leucotome 
alongside the eve into the brain. 
An electro-shock treatment re- 
quires only two or three minutes to 
administer. The patient 
stretched out upon a cot and a nurse 
smears electrode jelly over his tem- 
ples to reduce the resistance of his 
skin to the electric charge.  Elee- 
trodes are fastened into place and 
the doctor then presses a button 
which delivers an electric shock to 
the brain. Immediately the patient 


loses consciousness. 


piece of 


lo SIX 


lies 


Every muscle 
in his body contracts powerfully, 
growing as taut as a cable. 
This tonic rigidity is followed by a 


steel 


series of lessening convulsions dur- 
ing which the muscles contract and 
relax by turns. Finally there fol- 
lows a State of coma lasting from 
live minutes to an hour. 


During this coma Dr. Freeman 
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inserts the ice-pick-like leucotome 
alongside the eye, brings the shaft 
of his instrument parallel to the 
nose and taps it with a hammer 
driving it through the floor of the 
skull into the brain. By arcing the 
handle of the leucotome the = sur- 
geon severs the brain fibers above, 
especially those to the lower emo- 
tional centers. 

Dr. Freeman considers this opera- 
tion a minor surgical procedure. 
He believes that any psychiatrist 
who “has familiarized himself with 
the landmarks and practiced on a 
cadaver” may perform this type of 
psvchosurgery (Progress in Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry, 1949). 


A DIFFERENT opinion about the op- 
eration has been expressed by Dr. 
Watts. This co-worker of Dr. 
Freeman states that “transorbital 
lobotomy is a major operation and 
should be performed only by quali- 
fied neurosurgeons.” 

The reader will probably agree 
with Dr. Watts’s opinion that trans- 
orbital lobotomy, for all its mechan- 
ical simplicity, should be considered 


a piece of major surgery. Even 


though the operation can be _ per- 
formed within a few minutes it still 


severs the connections between 
parts of the brain and often has im- 
portant after-effects. 

Among the most definitive after- 
effects is, of course, death. This 
occurs in 2 out of 100 patients sub- 
mitting to the leucotome. Anothe 
after-effect of importance turns oul 
to be convulsions, appearing in 7 
out of 100 patients. Yet the most 
unsettling results, strange as it may 
seem, occur in persons discharged 
as cured. Some relatives and friends 
complain that the patient is nol 
himself. A wife laments, “I 
lost my husband. 


have 
This is a strange 
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man. He lets every responsibility 
fall on my shoulders.” A_ friend 
varies the same theme saying, “He 
is another person—-shallow in some 
way.” The mother of a patient ob- 
serves, “She is my daughter, but yet 
a different person. She seems to 
have lost her soul. The deep ten- 
derness is gone.” 

Very often the postoperative per- 
son lacks spontaneity and initiative. 
If before the operation he typed ex- 
pertly, he can type just as expertly 
afterward; yet he will not tap out a 
letter to a friend without being told. 
The patient who painted still-life 
before lobotomy can still unfold a 
life-like leaf onto the canvas. Only 
he will not do so in response to his 
own inspiration. 

In some rare cases 
seems to unsettle the patient’s 
moral life. While able to under- 
stand ethical principles, he fails to 
apply them realistically to his 
every-day activities. He will accept 
favors without thought of returning 
them. When irritated he may tear 
a telephone from the wall or knock 
a tray out of his wife’s grasp. 
Afterwards he admits that his ac- 
tion was extreme and uncalled for, 
but states that no such considera- 
tion gave him pause at the time. 


lobotomy 


Mention of these immoral actions 
leads quite naturally into a discus- 
sion of the morality of lobotomy it- 


self. In any such discussion the 
factor of prime importance remains 
the seriousness of the operation; for 
ethics dictates that desperate reme- 
dies be tried only in desperate cases. 
If lobotomy were a mere minor op- 
eration it would need no. serious 
justification. Like removal of a 
mole on the nose, it would be per- 
mitted for reasons of convenience 
and comfort. Lobotomy, however 
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even the transorbital lobotomy of 
Freeman and Watts—appears to be 
no minor operation like the removal 
of a mole. An operation capable of 
producing a “human _ vegetable” 
and resulting in convulsions or 
death nine times out of a hundred 
must surely be considered a serious 
matter. 

If nothing else, the finality of the 
operation should alert us to its seri- 
ousness. Once a bundle of fibers 
from our 12,000.00 nerve cells has 
been cut, no power on earth can re- 
pair the damage. Nerve fibers with- 
in the central nervous system do 
not regenerate. 


| =— of the serious nature and 
unpredictable results of psychosur- 
gery it is morally justified only in 
extreme cases where less severe and 
more reliable methods have failed. 
When intensive psychotherapy, oc- 
cupational rehabilitation, and shock 
treatment have left the patient still 
disturbed, then a brain operation 
becomes justified. “Lobotomy,” 
writes Rev. G. Kelly, “is morally 
justifiable as a last resort’ — like 
cutting off a leg to save the patient 
from gangrene. 

Conscientious neurosurgeons tend 
to temper the haste of relatives re- 
questing psychosurgery for their 
loved ones. The very tediousness of 
the usual operative techniques in- 
clines surgeons to operate only in 
extreme cases. The doctor does not 
lightly agree to an operation where 
he must cut out a piece of the skull 
to see what he is doing. The wel- 
fare of mentally ill patients, how- 
ever, ought not rest on the con- 
science of the neurosurgeons alone 
or upon the tediousness of his 
work. It should rest upon the in- 
formed moral judgment of each in- 
dividual. 
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BY Sally Whelan Cassidy 


J Lin and Marie were both teachers in a little provincial trade school 
for girls. They had charge of several hundred teen-agers who had flocked 
in from the neighboring countryside to be trained in the skills which would 
lead to some job other than farm maid or servant. Julie and Marie were 
responsible for the general education of these children; specialists taught 
them their trade. Such schools were a relatively new thing; most of them 
had opened since the war and the staff was recruited much less syste- 
matically than for other types of public schools. 

Julie and Marie were both women who had found their vocations 
relatively late in life. Julie had lived the easy life of the wife of a French 
colonial officer until the war; her world cracked up with the death of 
her husband. She and her two small children were left to fend for them- 
selves in a France which was occupied by the enemy, where friends and 
relatives had lost contact with one another as they scattered in fear of 
the advancing Nazi. 


M ane had led the very quiet life of the “only daughter left at home.” 
She was her aged parents’ mainstay, their only stability in a France where 
inflation and occupation conditions had wiped out the relative security 
of carefully planned and earned pensions. It was Marie’s resilience which 
kept her parents going when their stable world was torn asunder. They 
hoth died, but not before they had the joy of seeing France free again. 

So Julie and Marie had to begin new lives. They were both people of 
considerable courage and ingenuity. They saw a real opportunity in the 
rapidly expanding technical school system. This long-neglected part of 
the French educational structure mushroomed after the war. It needed 
personnel, ideas, students, buildings, everything. Its only assets were an 
unlimited future and the permission to experiment. 

Many people like Marie and Julie thought that here they could make 
their lives meaningful, here they could really contribute something. The 
fact that these schools recruited working class children added to the 
attractiveness of the opportunity, for in the teacher’s own success was 
interwoven new opportunities for these underprivileged children. 


W.. saw Julie first. She was short, dark, solid, almost the stereotype 
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of a French woman. 
savory and gusty speech, steely 
marked her as a woman 
who would make her mark even in 
postwar France. She found herselt 
homeless, penniless, and what is 
worse, familyless at the Armistice. 
She had to look around quickly for 
something that would keep her and 
her children alive. There was a job 
open as social worker in a local fac- 
tory. Mustering up all her courage 
she asked for a trial. The fact that 
she was even given a chance is re- 


Lots of vigor, 


Wiriness 


markable, for she had no experi- 
ence in the workers’ world and no 
professional training. 

She immersed herself in the com- 
plexities of French administrattive 
paper work, the ins and outs of 
workers’ legislation, the intricacies 
of dealing with representatives of 
management, trade -unions, civil 
and military authorities. She soon 
became familiar with three huidred 
workers’ families, their problems 
and misfortunes. By the time things 
had become sufliciently organized 
for some official to demand that her 
job be filled by a professional, Julie 
knew what she wanted to do. 


= would continue to help the un- 
derprivileged, but in a still more 


direct way—-by teaching. Thus she 
hoped to fight directly against those 
factors which condemned the 
French proletarian to a hopeless, 
blind struggle for survival; igno- 
rance, bad work habits, lack of 
recognized skill. She went to Nor- 
mal School and was soon assigned 
to her present job. She worked 
hard, made a home for herself and 
her children. Yet that wasn’t 
enough. But what more was asked 
of her? 

Julie made a week’s retreat. She 
then decided to be more generous. 


312 


First she took on the responsibility 
for teaching catechism to the very 
little children of her neighborhood. 
She would gather these little four, 
live and six-year-olds in her house 
and play with them and help them 
gradually to discover the spiritual 
world. This was something which 
she could do and there were never 
enough mothers who were free to 
lake on such responsibility. 

Then thought) about the 
teachers’ union. Shouldn’t she look 
into it more seriously. She got a 
copy of the constitution and read it 
over carefully. It seemed a_ fine 
thing. Actual experience taught 
her that there was more to it than 
the written words would lead her to 
believe. 


she 


There were deep loyalties 
to ideological there 
real zeal and generosity. There 
were long, tiring evening meet- 
ings when important questions gol 
settled more because of fatigue than 
because everyone was really satis- 
fied with the last 
posed. 

She learned of the power of the 
secretary, could hold letters 
until they became worthless, who 
could forget to distribute certain 
documents, who could word the re- 
ply to a request so that although 
the literal meaning said “yes,” the 
whole tone and tenor of the letter 
said “no.” 

She was well 
refused to 


causes, were 


solution 


pre )- 


who 


liked because she 
such subterfuges. 
Her forthrightness, her refusal to go 


use 





Sally Cassidy here recounts the expe- 
riences of two French women, left penniless 
and homeless after the war, who generously 
undertook the spiritual training of several 
hundred teen-agers and in so doing found 
their own belated vocations. Miss Cassidy 
is now attending the University of Cali- 
fornia on a Fellowship in Soei- 
ology. 


research 
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wlong with the more aggressive, her 
honest discussion 
formidable member of 
She clected dele- 
eate to regional and even national 
meetings. She has finally decided 
that her role is to stay on the local 
level in 


insistence on 
mnade her oa 
her 


Group. Was 


trade-unionism and work 


there. 


Tes still was not enough. She met 
Marie and together they decided to 
organize a group made up of the 
Catholic teachers and others who 
might be interested in the spiritual 
problems of the school. They found 
a chaplain, sent for information to 
the national office, started holding 
meetings. 

Here both women found the heart 
of their vocation. Here was a kind 
of integration of their many efforts. 
Here was a source of strength for 
their generosity, help for their per- 
sonal need for and collabo- 
Here they could pool their 
resources, making effort 
count. Here they could learn more 
about what needed to be done and 
Ways to do it. Here they could vel 
both a cheek against their own en- 
thustasm and 


ideas 
rators. 


every 


a prodding of their 
lethargy. 


Be sae too had followed her gen- 


crous impulses from service to serv- 


ice. She had always liked children 
so that it was natural enough that 
she take on the seven to ten-yvear- 
olds of her neighborhood. — She 
these children together. 
this age group is 
more a matter of learning to live as 


gathered 
“Catechism for 


Christians than systematic learning 
of doctrines,” she told us. The peo- 
ple who are responsible for this 
even more carefully 
trained than those who are charged 
with making sure that children un- 


have to be 
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derstand the little catechism. One 
must seize every Opportunity lo in- 
form by example. Such things as a 
sick neighbor, a holiday, a game, 
allow the child to realize the 
Christian implications of its actions. 
This means being alert to these im- 
plications oneself as well as being 
able to communicate them to chil- 
dren. Thus although the child may 
never know what the Visitation is, 
he will know that the Christian 
loves his neighbor. 

Marie herself realized the advan- 
tages of the new technical schools, 
and joined their staff. She became 
aware of the needs of these children 
who were being given a chance to 
vel away from their dead-end jobs, 
from their filthy neighborhoods, 
their vicious relationships. 

She realized how much these 
children needed guidance, so that in 
rejecting the bad they not reject 
their families, that in acquiring new 
skills they also get a notion of the 
responsibility that goes along with 
them, that they not lose their sense 
of solidarity with and interest in the 
environment from which they came 
She did not want to be responsible 
for any skimming olf of the leader- 
ship of the French working class. 


ete., 


Sie began to talk to her students 
and within a year had a group ot 
them meeting to discuss the prob- 
lems inherent in their new way of 
life, and the finding of real solu- 
lions. One of the children’s big 
problems was the intellectual eali- 
ber of their teachers. The latter 
spoke in too abstract terms, their 
examples were not drawn from the 
life familiar to the children but 
from the teacher’s own bourgeois 
background. 

Marie found that the children felt 
much closer to the skilled workers 
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and to the technicians who had been 
brought into the school to teach the 
various trades. The influence ot 
these teachers far surpassed those 
who were charged with general edu- 
cation. The children learned more 
about civies in watching their work- 
shop leaders’ reactions to elections 
and by discussing current events 
with them in their regular civics 
classes. Their standards were mod- 
cled on this big sister rather than 
on the rather formidable classroom 
teacher. 

Eventually Marie came to the con- 
clusion that the teaching staff must! 
be a unit. It was she who insisted 
that the technicians be included so 
that the work of the group be really 
effective. At first it was awkward; 
the differences in background were 
quite a handicap. However, since the 
school tended to recruit: personne! 
who had considerable initiative and 


Nexibility, they were gradually able 
to get along and to work together. 


Thus we see how two women 


foreed by circumstances to delay 
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their 
were 


careers until relatively late, 
able to come to a very rich 
life of service. These problems are 
not unique to France. What was 
unique in the French seene was on 
the one hand the fundamental idea 
of taking for granted that the laity 
has a responsibility for the Chureh 
and henee an obligation to look 
around for an appropriate service, 
and on the other hand a whole 
sroup of institutions (Ceatechetical 
groups, professional groups) al- 
ready in existence which furnished 
the cadre for effective action. 
Unfortunately, neither the basic 
assumption nor the necessary in- 
stitutions are found in any abund- 
ance in America. Here the layman 
must fumble, make mistakes, often 
luke hazardous risks (profession- 
ally, physically and spiritually) to 
arrive at the same fruitfulness. 
These institutions are not built 
overnight, nor can a climate of 
opinion be created ad hoc. It is, 
however, evident that our needs 
along these lines are very great. 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


r 
Ta thirty-seven day erisis preceding the approval of Joseph Laniel as 
Premier of France graphically underlines the appalling situation which 
allows a great country to live ungoverned for weeks at a time. Yet the 
very fact that Franee has survived this absurdity in some degree ot 
strength and prosperity since the war proves that governmental crises in 
France are not in themselves as grave as they would be in almost any 
other country. This is an important point, but I think its importance: 
can be exaggerated because it tends to hide deeper and more serious 
troubles in’ Franee which get relatively little attention in the world 
generally 

The proximate cause of governmental erises in France is the system 
of proportional representation, coupled with a large number of parties 
which vary very little in the support which each receives from the elee- 
lorate. ‘This situation involves constant bargaining to form a working 
majority by coalition. Thus a premium is constantly put on cach parts 
selling its special wares to the country at large and trying to foist them 
on to the government in power. Governments are forced to live on suf- 
feranece, and the executive is hopelessly weak in relation to a somewhat 
imnarchie legislature 


Mun RN government, with its inereasing responsibility for the security 
and good life of the people, requires a good deal of authority and a rea- 
sonable security of tenure. In foreign relations, too, prestige and con- 
sisteney count for a great deal. It is surprising, therefore, that France has 
been able to tolerate for so long a parliamentary constitution that would 
seem to make its authority helpless, both within the country and in rela- 
tion to the great international problems of the day. That it has in fact 
survived so long in these conditions argues a very considerable degree of 
inner strength 

The most important basis of this strength is economic. France is, 
or at least can be, an economically self-sufficient country; its economic 
situation contrasts in this regard with that of Britain. Britain could not! 
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survive for a day without selling a 
large proportion of its manutac- 
tured goods abroad. It depends 
therefore for its very life on a very 
healthy internal economic order and 
the political authority which alone 
can maintain such order. 

The necessities of life are, more- 
over, produced in France to a large 
extent by small owners, families 
living on the land and peasant Lypes 
who are prepared to carry on pro- 
ductively so long as they can make 
a working profit. It is every French- 
man’s ambition to own his own bi! 
of land and to live off it. This 
French economic solidity is allied 
with a good deal of intelligence, tra- 
ditionalism and character - sound- 
ness, all of which have gone in their 
lime to produce the high level of 
French culture and outlook. 

The traveler, especially from 
Britain and, no doubt, America, is 
always struck by the level of edu- 
cation, conversation, ideas which 
the French of every 
They are essentially inter- 
ested and responsible people, de- 
pending on themselves rather than 
on the myriad outside stimuli which 
today are so characteristic of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. 


characterize 


class. 


A, I. this tends to give a solid social 
and personal core which shrugs its 
shoulders, as it were, at the antics 


of parliamentarians 
ments. 


and govern- 
France carries on, while its 
least worthy citizens make fools of 
themselves, and of France, in their 
political careerism., 

But all this, though it has often 
saved France in the past and still 
enables it to carry on today, is be- 
coming an increasingly dangerous 
luxury. Governments, whether we 
like them or not, have immense 
and increasing responsibilities, and 


divorce between authority and the 
backbone of a nation cannot but 
lead to dilemmas, as perilous to the 
country internally as to the country 
in its relations with world affairs. 

You can laugh ata government as 
a government, but you cannot laugh 
at a foreign campaign which is cost- 
ing your country the blood of its de- 
fenders and a too high proportion 
of its treasure. You ean think par- 
comic, but there is 
nothing comic about industrial and 
social maladjustments which could 
lead to yet another French revolu- 
tion. Indeed, if you are a French- 
man with a naturally serious turn 
of mind, you will find yourself des- 
perately worried about such mat- 
ters and you will find yourself be- 
ing gradually led to very far-reach- 
ing views about them. 


linmentarians 


y 

f | AKE the campaign in Indochina, 
which is bleeding France almost 
white. Relatively to its means, 
France is there carrying a burden 
heavier than Britain carries’ in 
Malaya or America in Korea. Can 
France today afford it, every 
Frenchman himself. And if 
France cannot alford it, what does 
this mean? Is it right these days to 
carry an imperial burden at all? 
And if the whole conception is oul 
of date, does this mean that France 
should give up all conceptions of 
power, and be content with the 
status of a second-class Power? 


asks 





Although 


series of 


France has survived a 
short-term governments since the 
and reeently a_ thirty-seven day 
period during which there was no govern- 
ment, the situation, according to Michael de 
la Bedoyere, is becoming increasingly alarm- 
ing. In fact. he warns that France is moving 
steadily toward an 


record 


last war 


internal crisis which 
could prove disastrous not only to the coun- 
try itself, but to all Europe. 
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What of the duty of defending 
for whose safety and au- 
tonomy it has given pledges? And 
what of the duty to resist Commu- 
nist And if you do 
net resist Communist aggression, 
should Communism be resisted at 
wll by foree? And if Communism 
is not to be resisted that way, how 
is it to be resisted? Or should we 
perhaps accept Communism as in- 
evitable and, in part, good, and come 
to terms with it? 

This is the sort of case of con- 
science which continually worries 
the Frenchman today, detached as 
he is from any authoritative and in- 
spiring leadership, vet by nature 
deeply interested in thinking things 
out for himself. 


those 


aggression? 


Te great weakuess caused by the 
Indochina) campaign inevitably 
causes him to ask himself a great 
inany questions about Europe and 
about America. The Frenchman 


can never forget the three wars 


Which have cost his beloved country 
so dear at the hands of his formida- 
ble neighbor, the German. 


He sees 
Western international policy pursu- 
ing a path which can only lead to 
ullimate German domination in the 
Western European continent. This 
for the Frenchman is always a 
danger, and for a weakened France 
a Veritable nightmare. 

At one time, France seemed to be 
rising above this dark legacy of the 
past- indeed to be a leader in new 
Kuropean ideas and an understand- 
ing with Germany. But others, not 
least Britain, failed to back her, and 
now, with so much to worry her, she 
is inclined to drift back into the old 
rut and to play for such safety as 
she can manage. These thoughts in 
their turn stimulate criticism = of 
American leadership. Europe would 
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do better to look after her own at- 
fairs, deal with Moscow in a more 
constructive way, and form a third 
force holding a balance between the 
two great world Powers. 

It will be noted that the general 
drift of all these reflections is to- 
ward criticism of America and, in a 
lesser degree, Britain, and toward 
trying to come to some sort of terms 
with Moscow and the Communists. 
It is an intellectual path, sounder 
in theory possibly than in practice, 
and one that is obviously highly 
dangerous, not least for France her- 
self. 

But there is a greater danger than 
the inherent logie of these reflec- 
tions, for while the Frenchman in- 
tellectually is liberal and philo- 
sophic, in practice he tolerates so- 
cial tendencies in his country which 
are playing into Communist hands. 


= 
FP anune to allow government au- 
thority means in effect allowing the 
growth of social injustice in_ the 
country. The economically well- 
placed Frenchman, whether in a big 
way or in a small way, is entirely 
absorbed in making money. Some 
of that money is re-invested, but 
not a little of it is spent in luxurious 
good living. 
from abroad 
prices. 


This means buying 
and a rising level of 
Consequently it is difficult 
to export. 

A government has insufficient au- 
thority to control inflation by ade- 
quate taxation, a great part of which 
is in any case evaded by all classes. 
Thus the rich get richer and enjoy 
an ever better time, while the work- 
ers and the poor find it impossible 
to get their wages raised propor- 
tionately to the rise in costs. 

Only recently the French bishops 
sternly denounced the unfair distri- 
bution of wealth in France today 
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and blamed many of the employing 
classes. Parties to the Right, Left 
and Center all have their prescrip- 
tions for a cure suited especially to 
the classes and interests they repre- 
sent, but as they cannot agree noth- 
ing elfective can be done. 

All this is, so to speak, the re- 
verse side of the medal which the 
Frenchman earns for his independ- 
ence, solidity, seriousness and hard 
work. Highly responsible for his 
own interests in the economic field 
and ready to think deeply about 
serious theoretic questions, he 1s 
highly irresponsible where it is a 
question of practical social deci- 
sions which are absolutely neces- 
sary for the good of the common 
weal. 

One can begin to understand now 
why if is that, though France can 
resist better than other countries an 
almost comic opera form of parlia- 
mentary and governmental life, she 
is nevertheless in the long run moy- 
ing steadily toward an_ internal 
crisis which may prove to be of the 
utmost gravity. 


oo sole beneficiaries of all these 
worries and strains in France are 


the Communists. Much serious 
French thinking possesses a_ bias 
which Communists can use and im- 
prove upon, while rising prices with 
relatively low wages in the face of 
the vaunting of great wealth and the 
corruption and superficiality that 
goes with it work directly to Com- 
munist advantage. It is hard to see 
how this dangerous situation can be 
improved until means are found of 
establishing again an effective au- 
thority to the executive. 

But to say that is by no means to 
find the practical answer, because 
the establishment of a strong execu- 
tive depends on some sense of unity 
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among Frenchmen and the resolu- 
tion to rise above the self-centered- 
ness and selfishness which charac- 
terize all classes. At one time, 
General de Gaulle looked as though 
he could develop into the heaven- 
sent leader whom Frenchmen in 
history have had a habit of rallying 
round when life became too difficult 
for them. But De Gaulle only pos- 
one-half of the qualities 
which a leader requires. He is 
courageous, obstinate, honest and 
absolutely certain of himself. But 
he possesses no flexibility, no sixth- 
sense of the right gesture at the 
right moment, no capacity for mak- 
ing himself loved. 

In fact, the General has proved in 
peacetime a liability rather than an 
asset. His one chance came when 
he might have stood as the uniter 
of the whole nation after the tragic 
divisions of war. Instead, he was 
relentless in his opposition to the 
Petainists. 


sesses 


The consequence was that verv 
many of the best men in France, 
militarily, politically and_ socially, 
were cut off from the body of the 
nation which has remained much 
more divided in its heart than ap- 
pearances showed. De Gaulle’s in- 
transigence in the political field has 
now virtually removed him from the 
possibility of peacefully rallying the 
nation. 

On the Left, French industrial 
workers are largely in the hands of 
Communists or Socialists who are 
uncertain whether to commit them- 
selves to Communism or democracy. 
French workers in the mass have 
always been prone to extreme meas- 
ures, even though as_ individuals 
they share many of the good quali- 
ties of Frenchmen generally. 

Immediately after the war, it 
seemed as though Socialism and 
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even Communism would capture 
France, but the Frenchman ts noi 
a Socialist at heart, and the reac- 
tion was strong, so that with Mar- 
shall Aid and anti-French Moscow 
policies the danger was adverted. 
But the resulting situation has re- 
mained one of uncertainty, tension 
und potential danger, should condi- 
tions of living become too bad. 


Waa of the Church as the sole 
factor in France capable of raising 
the whole level of French political 
outlook? Politically, the MRP or 
Christian Democrats did great work 
in steering a middle course between 
the Socialism of the Left and the in- 
dividualism of the Right. With the 
Right under suspicion of Petainism 
and the bad old capitalist outlook, 
the MRP had a relatively easy task 
in gaining support for a Center to 
Left policy which probably at the 
lime represented the views of most 
Frenchmen, apart from the 
tremists. 


ex- 


But as the postwar years passed 
by, and Frenchmen began to regain 
« sense of confidence and security, 
the Right, which included many 
Catholics, came into the picture 
again, and the influence of the MRP 
weakened. Its idealistic Christian- 
Socialist’ outlook, highly — praise- 
worthy in itself, had never been 
characteristic of French political 
life in which differing brands of 
anticlerical socialism and_ often 
anticlerical individualism had long 
predominated. 

This brings one to the subject 
which is fundamentally France’s 
best hope, as alas it is also so dis- 
appointing an influence-—I mean 
the Catholic Church in France. 

Of the quality of the spiritual re- 
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vival in France during the last 
thirty years there can be no ques- 
lion. But its effect so far remains 
very limited. In intellectual and 
university circles progress has been 
made, and there are model parishes, 
industrial and rural, here and there. 
Catholic Trade Unions and novel 
apostolates among the workers are 
breaking new ground with exciting 
results. The visitor to Paris and 
other large towns is astonished to 
find churches well filled, and with 
young men as well as women. But 
all this pioneer work has to be 
measured against the massive back- 
ground of paganism and conven- 
tional Catholicity. 

There can be little practical hope 
of any national spiritual and moral 
revival which would come in time 
to be of marked social and political 
service to France in her present 
trials and difficulties. Good Catho- 
lics are politically divided between 
Christian Socialists and the dilfer- 
ent groups of the Right. Many ab- 
stain from serious political interest 
on the ground that all politicians 
are hopeless. A few support im- 
practicable ideals such as a restora- 
tion of the monarchy. 


Tees it is that wherever one looks 
for an inspiration or even a con- 
structive policy capable of raising 


France again from the divisions, 
contradictions, selfishness and per- 
plexities which hold her down, one 
seems to reach a negative result. 
The best that one can hope is that 
the innate toughness of the French- 
man and the natural, well-balanced, 
wealth of the country will in the end 
pull France through crises which 
searcely any other country could 
survive. 





BY Robert Kass 


Sex is the subject at hand and un- 
der foot for nearly two hours in The 
Moon Is Blue. Although denied a 
seal of approval from the Produc- 
tion Code Administration, the pro- 
ducers, playwright F. Hugh Her- 
bert and director Otto Preminger, 
have sent the picture into release 
without one as a form of test case to 


challenge the power of the Code. 
“Suggestive” is hardly an adjec- 
tive to describe The Moon Is Blue 
since it comes right out and declares 
without equivocation what it is all 


about. What it is all about is sex 
and seduction, with the heroine’s 
virginity a topic of speculation and 
joking between the movie’s two 
heroes, an amorous architect and a 
roué in the best old-fashioned mean- 
ing of the word. With almost no 
provocation at all, the girl herself 
is eager to discuss sex in general as 
well as her own specialized views 
on the topic. 

The plot, such as it is, revolves 
about the architect who has picked 
up the girl one evening and brought 
her back to his apartment, not quite 
decided whether or not he will at- 
tempt to seduce her. As they are 
about to have dinner, his upstairs 
neighbor, a middle-aged wolf with 
a daughter approximately the same 


age as the heroine, appears and also 
gets ideas of promoting an affair or, 
failing in that, proposing marriage. 
From then on the question, Will 
she or won’t she? is batted back 
and forth in every possible varia- 
tion until the film finally concludes 
that sex, without the marriage bond, 
is out. 

While one cannot argue with the 
ultimate outcome of The Moon Is 
Blue, this preoccupation with one 
subject is rather wearying. In the 
first third of the picture, there is 
the surprise element in hearing 
from the screen all kinds of words 
heretofore absent from the sound 
track. But, once the novelty wears 
off, where are you? About this time 
I had the uncomfortable feeling that 
The Moon Is Blue was deliberately 
trying to shock its audience with its 
daring. 

Production-wise, the film is well. 
made. It has a surface sophistica- 
tion and crispness which comes 
from superficially clever writing 
and slick production. It is ex- 
pertly acted by Maggie MeNamara 
as the outspoken heroine, William 
Holden as the architect, and David 
Niven as the man upstairs. Some- 
how, too, seeing the roué’s daughter 
(a character merely mentioned in 
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the stage play) adds a further dis- 
tasteful note to the whole thing. 
“Blue,” IT think, is in itself a very apt 
word to deseribe this unfortunate 
film. United Artists. 


Ss is approached rather diller- 
ently in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 
a technicolor musical about a pair 
of very knowing young ladies (Jane 
Russell and Marilyn Monroe) who 
have no trouble whatsoever reduc- 
ing any hapless male to size. While 
Miss Russell is primarily interested 
in love, Miss Monroe proceeds on 
the theory that romance is definitels 
secondary to money. For reasons 
which were never quite clear to me, 
Miss Monroe is shipped off to Paris 
with Miss Russell along as a chap- 
eron. On board ship they meet up 
with a private detective without 
money and an eccentric Englishman 
with plenty — and a wife. 

A note of vulgarity is’ stressed 
throughout Gentlemen Prefe 
Blondes, especially in the dances 
and the songs. However, despite its 
unabashed rowdiness and raucous 
humor, Gentlemen Prefei 
Blondes is not objectionable in the 
The Moon Is Blue 
Adults will find Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, a trank, often bawdy. 
musical comedy which capitalizes 
heavily on the physical endowments 
of its two stars. The 
be sent to the nearest Western 
While The Moon Is Blue’ might 
conceivably be over the heads ol 
some of the vounger members of the 
audience, will hardly be the 
case in this boisterous offering. 
°%Ith Century-Fox. 


Gon vl 


same way as 


kids should 


such 


S; VERAL reliable) Dietz - Schwartz 
song hits of the last two decades are 
pulled in’ to supply the musical 
score for The Band Wagon, itselt 
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the tithe of one of their successful 
stage productions of some years 
back. The original plot has been 
forsaken for a new one about a 
movie actor on the skids coming to 
Broadway to do a show. The 
writers, Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, get a lot of fun out of kid- 
ding the show-within-the-show, a 
modernized musical based on Faust, 
which is supposedly the brain child 
of actor - producer - director Jack 
Buchanan. In between. satirical 
pokes at the fantastically preten- 
tious stage musical, Fred Astaire 
(the movie star) and Cyd Charisse 
(a ballerina who plays the lead in 
the show) try to decide whether or 
not they’re in love. 

The musical numbers, especially 
a ballet spoofing the Mickey Spil- 
lane school of writing, are staged 
with wit and taste and lend The 
Band Wagon « measure of distine- 
lion. Astaire, Miss Charisse, Nanette 
Fabray, and Osear Levant are the 
four principals, but they can do 
nothing whatever about keeping Mr. 
Buchanan from stealing the whole 
picture right out from under them. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


R \CHEL CARSON'S best-seller, The 
Sea Around Us, has lent its title to a 
thoroughly engrossing documentary 


film about the moods and tempers 
of the deep, along with some truly 
astonishing shots of undersea ma- 
rine life. From technicolor footage 
vathered from 
tions all over 


scientific organiza- 
the world, The Sea 
lround Us provides a remarkable 
excursion in the world of nature in 
much the wav as Walt Dis- 
news “Prue Life Adventure Series” 
do 


Same 


This tilm may be vour introduce- 
tion as il to the risky 


and highly-specialized work of erab 


was mine 
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and shark walkers. The 
spectacle of hundreds of baby turtles 
scrambling across the shore to the 
haven of the water before they are 
devoured by sea gulls, and some 
thrilling shots of a whale hunt with 
killer whales hovering about, wail- 
ing to attack the air-inflated car- 
casses of their unfortunate brethren 
are among the most amazing I have 
ever seen in a documentary. 
While this is by no means a 
movie version of the book, The Sea 
Around Us is such a sound and 
comprehensive title that IT suppose it 
should be sturdy enough to enecom- 
pass both a best-seller and a superh 
motion-picture. RKO Radto. 


herders 


C. S. Forrstrer, the novelist who 
has created Horatio Hornblower, 
one of the most durable figures in 
contemporary fiction, had a hand in 
Sailor of the King insofar as he 
penned the novel on which the pic- 
ture is based. After a subtly-done 
flashback given over to an unhappy 
love affair in World War I, the film 
swings to the recent hostilities and 
the activities of a pair of British 
convoy ships, the Cambridge and 
the Amesbury, which are detailed 
to pursue a German raider, the 
Essen. After sinking the Amesbury. 
the Essen takes on her only two sur- 
vivors and makes for Malta to 
pause for repairs. 

In the 36-hour interval, the Cana- 
dian sailor-hero cooks upia daring 
plan to delay the repair work until 
the British convoy leader can catch 
up with the and 
sink her. The boy escapes from the 
Essen with ammunition and 
oul on the barren, desolate. sun- 
baked ishind, taking pot-shots at the 
This the 
Nazis to distraction and they send 
out a patrol to remove the sniper. 


Essen possibly 


hides 


repair erew. harasses 


S8o 


But the boy succeeds at his mission, 
even at the cost of his own life. 

This excellent film, produced in 
England and Malta, is soundly per- 
formed by Jeffrey Hunter as the 
plucky sailor, Michael Rennie as the 
naval captain (his father), and 
Wendy Hiller as the lad’s mother. 
Sailor of the King is especially ree- 
ommended to men since it bypasses 
almost completely the conventional 
romantic angles and sticks to busi- 
ness in following through the hero- 
ism and enterprise of the resource- 
ful hero -20th Century-Fow. 


Tos HNICOLOR Cameras were also 
sent on location to Samoa where all 
of Return to Paradise was made. 
Based on a James A. Michener short 
story about a raflish wanderer who 
settles briefly on a tropic isle, has 
an affair with a native girl, and then 
abandons his infant daughter when 
the mother dies in childbirth, Re- 
turn to Paradise is characterized by 
a sort of ragged simplicity and aim- 
lessness. Gary Cooper is the idler 
and Barry Jones a hell-and-brim- 
stone missionary. Hollywood talent, 
native actors, and authentic locales 
have resulted in a mood piece a 
notch or two the Dorothy 
Lamour tropic island romances and 
vet not as poetic a bit about the 
South Mr. Miehener con- 
jures up in his stories, 

Whenever Return to Paradise is 
content to wander up and down the 
sandy beach, it is a relaxing and 
utterly enjovable film. But then the 
central character 
insensitive type 


above 


Seas as 


a rather callous, 
wanders back into 
the pieture and the plot strains to 
United Artists. 


, 5 . ” i 
sel going again, 


A NUMBER of well-known stage 
personalities have lent their talents 


to the making of Main Street. to 
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Broadway whose purpose, | assume, 
is to whip up interest in the living 
theater. But the laborious plot —a 
love involving a struggling 
young playwright and an aspiring 
actress who has given up in despair 
and gone home —is hardly worth the 
trouble. The story is attributed to 
Robert E. Sherwood, the sereen play 
to Samson Raphaelson, and a theme 
song to Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II and it seemed to me 
that all of them scraps 
they were sure would never get any- 
where on the stage. 

Tom Morton and Mary Murphy 


take care of 


story 


tossed in 


the romance about as 
enthusiastically as it) deserves. 
Such pillars of the theater as Tal- 
lulah Bankhead, Ethel Barrymore, 
Shirley Booth, Helen Hayes, and 
Mary Martin are on the sidelines but 
their contributions are about on a 
par with Mr. Raphaelson’s seript. 
Vetro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Tee derring-do period romances 
have turned up this month, both in 
technicolor, both made in England. 
The Sword and the Rose is a very 
back-stairs novelette thing about 
Mary Tudor, the sister of Henry 
VII, and her romantic attachment 
for Charles Brandon, a sturdy speci- 
men who is handy with bow and 
arrow. But court intrigue thwarts 
their plans to wed and Mary is com- 
pelled to go through with a loveless 
marriage to Louis XII, the dodder- 
ing King of France. This princess- 
romance has been 
stylishly decked out and sixteenth 
century England never looked bet- 
ter. Glynis Johns and Richard Todd 
are the leads, James Robertson Jus 
tice is Henry, and Gerard Oury is 
the sinister Dauphin. Its all a bil 
inconsequential but fun RKO- 
Disney. 


and-commoner 
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Tu other swashbuckler is) one 
from Robert Louis Stevenson, The 
Vaster of Ballantrae. In 1745 the 
Scottish clans revolted against the 
British king, George Il, and hero 
Errol Flynn puts in with the loeals 
while his brother (Anthony Steel) 
remains outwardly loyal to the Eng- 
lish. Having chosen the losing side, 
Flynn is compelled to flee the coun- 
try and he joins up with a pirate 
crew led by sa 

(Jacques Berthier). 


French dandy 
After conquer- 
ing the seven seas, Flynn returns to 
Jallantrae where he evens up scores 
with the British, settles matters 
with his brother, and makes off with 
the loval lady he left behind him. 

These capers are fast-moving and 
exciting in a juvenile kind of way 
but since the picture is intended to 
do nothing but entertain, it more 
than succeeds in its purpose. The 
cast, especially Berthier, is right up 
to par._-Warner Brothers. 


a of contemporary history 
has been captured in a technicolor 
documentary A Queen Is Crowned 
which 
minutes a 
fully six hours. 


compresses into eighty-six 
ceremony which lasted 
With a commen- 
tary written by Christopher Fry and 
expressively delivered by Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier, A Queen Is Crowned 
is even better than a 
Buckingham Palace on 


window in 
June 2d. 
What impressed me most was the 
obvious respect of the British for 
the tradition surrounding the 
crowning of a monarch, the pomp 
und the pageantry, the ritual and 
religious services within Westmin- 
ster Abbey and, above all, the great 
dignity and charm of the young 
woman who was pronounced Eliza- 
beth Regina. 
the coronation — cere- 
mony itself, there are superb views 


Besides 
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of the lengthy parade through the 
streets with hundreds of thousands 
of loyal Englishmen there at the 
sidelines to cheer their new ruler. 
The camera catches occasional 
glimpses of the Queen Mother, Mar- 
garet, Charles, and Philip, both dur- 
ing and after the ceremonies, 
glimpses which not even a ringside 
seat at the ceremony could have 
provided. The proud array of Com- 
monwealth representatives in their 
military finery, the sleek horses 
strutting grandly in honor of the 
event and the crowds swarming to 
the Palace to see Elizabeth, are all 
recorded in this historical docu- 
ment expertly put together by 
Castleton Knight as a fitting tribute 
lo the Queen. — Universal - Inter- 
national. 


* * x 


S. much has already been written 
about the Ford 50th Anniversary 
Show that any further comments 
would be superfluous. But with an 
unprecedented audience of 92.5% 
of all TV sets in the country tuned 
in to the two-hour show, this Caval- 
cade of the American Road cannot 
be dismissed too quickly. Among 
its many accomplishments, il 
pointed the way in the future for 
networks to combine on_ special 
shows of this nature on an expense- 
sharing basis. Anyway, a show as 
outstanding as this one deserved the 
co-operation of both networks. 
Also, the Ford Show proved that, 
even over a two-hour stretch, it is 
not necessary to break in with an- 
noying commercials every ten min- 
utes or so. Without figures at hand, 
I would venture to say that there 
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were fewer visils to the refrigerator 
in the two hours than one generally 
finds during the conventional 60- 
minute shows where commercials 
gobble up a third of the program. 
And yet, wasn’t it surprising thal 
everyone was quite well aware thal 
the Ford Motor people were putting 
on this show? For that alone they 
deserve a hand and, should I be 
buying a new car within the next 
few months, they will certainly get 
my business simply because | 
wasn’t hounded by their over-ener- 
velic salesmen, 

Two conclusions arrived at from 
the Ford program: Mary Martin and 
Ethel Merman should be offered to 
TV as a regular team, and some- 
body should really do something 
about giving Burr Tillstrom more 
credit than he’s been getting for his 
remarkable creations, Kukla and 
Ollie, who did more than their share 
in keeping the Ford Anniversary 
Show on a high level of comedy. 


Tier Saturday Night Revue, Hoagy 
Carmichael’s summer replacement 
show, started out very badly by be- 
ing a poorly co-ordinated collection 
of songs, dances, and sloppy dra- 
matics sandwiched in among mul- 


tiple commercials. However, by the 
following week, a semblance of or- 
der was apparent and the writers 
were evidently going to let Hoagy 
sing more, toss in a lazy wisecrack 
or two, and, in general, comport 
himself like the friendly guy he is. 
Now all that needs to be done is to 
eliminate those maudlin playlets 
acted out in “Crickett’s Bar” and the 
show might develop into a_ solid 
Fall prospect. 








BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer Wyatt 


REVIEW OF THE SEASON 1952-1953! 


Drama: The Crucible —Picni The Time of the Cuckoo—The Deep Blue Sea 
Mid-Summer—Dial M for Murder. 

Comepy: My Three Angels The Fifth Season The Seven Year Itch Bernat 
dine—-Time Out for Ginger. 

Fanvasy: The Love of Four Colonels— Camino Real. 

Musicats: Wonderful Town Me and Juliet*—Can-Can Hazel Flagg 

Revues: A Night with Beatrice Lillie--Two’s Company. 

RevivaLs: Porgy and Bess Misalliance—The Children’s Hour —The Million- 
airess—On Borrowed Time—The Grass Harp Love's Labour's Lost 
Verchant of Venice. 

READINGS: John Brown's Body—Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens. 


Vistrors: National Theater of Greece—Jean Barrault-Madeleine Renaud Com- 
pany. 


THE “eternal summer” of the Isles of | gret that I did not see their produc- 
Greece brought to New York the two tion of Kafka’s The Trial. 
productions which lent majesty to an Our closest equivalent to these high 
otherwise paltry season. The Oedipus standards were the revised Porgy and 
Tyrannus and Electra of Sophocles Bess and John Brown’s Body. Gersh- 
presented by the National Theater of win’s opera and Stephen’ Vincent 
Greece with Katina Paxinou and Alexis Jenet’s epic of the Civil War are both 
Minotis breathed the oxygen of immor intrinsically American and both were 
tality. Besides reminding us of the superbly presented. Never before has 
vital importance of a National Theater, the Civil War become so real to me as 
the Greeks also taught us the integrated in the reading of it by Judith Ander- 
and dynamic part the chorus plays in son, Tyrone Power and Raymond Mas 
the tragedy. ‘This has been realized in sey in the most intelligently condensed 
our own theater by T. S. Eliot in Mur- version by Charles Laughton. 

der in the Cathedral. Madeleine 

Renaud and Jean Louis Barrault and THE most important play of the sea- 
their company were other distin- son is undoubtedly The Crucible in 
guished visitors. Their Hamlet which which Arthur Miller analyzes the mob 
had the most sepulchral of ghosts was hysteria of the Salem witch trials. Mr. 
rather balletic in approach but their Miller fails to convey in Act I, how- 
comedies and ballets were of the most a aay Nall cea ee ea ai ek lil 
delicate charm and perfection, I re running as of July Ist 
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ever, the background of fear of the 
lonely settlers surrounded by the mys- 
tery of the forests and the lurking In- 
dians. It is not Mr. Miller’s greatest 
play but it won the Antoinette Perry 
Award. It is built around the price of 
personal integrity. Beatrice Straight 
had compelling dignity as a wife 
most unjustly accused —as did Arthur 
Kennedy as her husband. The char- 
acters are all historical and three re- 
spected theatrical veterans were par- 
ticularly good: Walter Hampden as the 
Judge, Joseph Sweeney as Miles Corey 
and Jean Adair as Rebecca Nurse. 
Picnic won the Pulitzer Prize. En- 
compassed in the small backyard of a 
small house in a small town, the ac- 
tion shows the violence of the emo- 
tional disturbance in the lives of five 
women—sixteen to sixty—caused by 
one unprincipled young man in the 
space of twenty-four hours. Written 
with keen insight for character by 
William Inge, Picnic is focused on the 
physical plane. So was The Time of 
the Cuckoo, in which Shirley Booth 
won the acting honors. The scene was 
the garden of a pension in Venice 


where the morals of the Venetians and 
Americans were shown to be equally 
vulnerable but the Italians were more 


realistic about their sinning. Arthur 
Laurents’ dialogue was worthy of a 
better theme. 

Terence Kattigan’s tragedy, The 
Deep Blue Sea was also a disappoint- 
ment. The woman, who deserted a 
devoted and distinguished husband for 
a young aviator whose indifference 
drives her to suicide, is too self-cen- 
tered to be sympathetic in spite of 
Margaret Sullavan’s personal appeal. 
In the American production the hus- 
band was too old and the aviator too 
fat! The wife in Mid-Summer, on the 
contrary, is almost too patient. Her 
husband has thrown up his job as a 
schoolteacher and has dragged his 
wife and child to New York where he 
hopes to become an actor. Finally he 
realizes how desperate his wife is for 
her own home and some. security. 
Which of them will make the sacri- 
fice? A theatrical boardinghouse in 
the °90’s provides color and comedy. 
So does the insufferably precocious 
little girl originally plaved by Jennie 
Hecht. Dial M for Murder is one of 


dso 


those smooth British melodramas in 
which Maurice Evans and a small but 
perfect cast continue to excite and de- 
light their audiences. 


AS for comedy, our choice is Bernar- 
dine, by Mary Chase, who understands 
the imagination of the high school 
boys who have their ideal girl called 
“Bernardine” and their dream city of 
Snaky Falls, Idaho, where the mothers 
always ask leave of the boys when 
they want to go to a movie! Another 
high school drama was Time Out for 
Ginger, but this time from the view- 
point of the parents of three high 
school daughters. Thanks to Melvyn 
Douglas and Polly Rowe as the parents 
Time Out for Ginger outran Bernar- 
dine although it lacked Bernardine’s 
originality and honesty. 

The Seven Year Itch is 
monologue by the young husband 
whose wife and son have left for a 
vacation on Cape Cod. Adultery in the 
shape of the model upstairs stalks him 
through two acts and is the basis of 
every joke. The best to be said about 
the comedy is that it has established 
Tom Ewell as a comedian. The Fifth 
Season is all about the garment district 
which reckons its seasons as Winter, 
Spring, Summer and Slack! Overflow- 
ing with models, it introduces to 
Broadway a personality in Menasha 
Skulnik, the Yiddish comedian. 

My Three Angels another § arith- 
metical title—is a French farce about 
a trio of genial convicts in French 
Guiana. All the three are obliging fel- 
lows but especially amiable is the for- 
ger as played by Walter Slezak, whose 
beaming smile is irresistible. It is all 
very funny except for the incident of 
the unamiable voung man who dies of 
a snake bite. 


mostly a 


GREAT hopes for something unusua! 
came with the importation from Lon- 
don of a play by a new author, Peter 
Ustinov, but The Love of Four 
Colonels turned out to be a mixture of 
Shaw and Barrie and really a wonder- 
ful pantomime for a ballet. Act I—in 
the manner of Shaw —is the best in 
which four Allied Colonels in Germany 
display and discuss their national 
characteristics. Then a Bad Fairy 
offers to permit each Colonel to woo 
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the Sleeping Beauty in the neighbor- 
ing forest in his own manner which re- 
sults in scenes from Moliére’s France; 
Shakespeare’s England; the Russia of 
Turgeney and a Damon Runyon New 
York with Lilli Palmer more enchant- 
ing in each period costume. Rex Har- 
rison was a Latin Quarter type of 
Mephistopheles. But the play ended 
where it had begun. Act Ill which in- 
troduced the Colonels’ wives was not 
played in New York. It may have 
elucidated the theme. 

Camino Real was 
liams’ contribution to 
the “plastic theater.” Inspired by a 
feverish dream in a Mexican town it 
presented a medley of literary charac- 
ters trapped in a walled city. 
nova loses Camille’s 
prevents her escaping on 
plane but the American 
champion—-has ulti- 
mately rescued by Don Quixote, and 
Lord Byron rushes off to free Greece 
after recounting all the more gruesome 
details of Shelley’s cremation. Staged 
by Elia Kazan, Camino Real was rich 
in movement and confused in mood. 

Wonderful Town (My Sister Eileen) 
has taken all the banners for a musical. 
Hazel Flagg is lively but lacks distince- 
tion. Me and Juliet is hard to recog- 
nize as the product of the great part- 
ners, Rodgers and Hammerstein. Can 
Can is like a mechanical doll trying 
to say “Gay Paree,” but Wonderful 
Town with Rosalind Russell can be 
placed in the “worth-while bracket” 
with The King and I, Porgy and Bess 
and South Pacific. 

Two’s Company was the much ad- 
vertised revue with Bette Davis which 
prostituted the talents of two fine ar- 
tists, Miss Davis and Nora Kaye, the 
ballerina. An Evening with Beatrice 
Lillie with Reginald Gardiner was 
scheduled for a few weeks but ran on 
through the winter. 

A sensation last season with his 
readings as Charles Dickens, Emlyn 
Williams returned with Bleak House 
a thoroughly bleak novel which not 
even his art could animate except in 
the minor characters. Fortunately he 
alternated Bleak House with his first 
delightful and diversified program. 

City Center presented Luther Adler 
in a mediocre Merchant of Venice; Al- 


lennessee Wil- 
what he terms 


Casa- 
passport which 
the rescue 
a lightweight 
ideals so he is 
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bert Marre’s delightful Victorian ver- 
sion of Love’s Labour’s Lost, and so 
animated and brilliant a production of 
Shaw’s Misalliance that it continued 
through June and is to go on tour in 
the autumn. Shaw’s Millionairess 
proved the lesser play and for once 
Mr. Shaw was “up staged” when 
Katharine Hepburn rampaged through 
the role of Epifania. Lillian Hellman’s 
grim tragedy The Children’s Hour was 
given a good production and a mod- 
erate welcome while On Borrowed 
Time with Victor Moore and Leo G. 


Carroll deserved a much longer run. 


EXCLUSIVE of our Greek and French 
visitors, we were much impressed by 
Tyrone Power in John Brown's Body 
and with Walter Slezak and Tom 
Ewell for their comedy. Some years 
ago we predicted a future for David 
Wayne and Richard Burton when they 
were playing small parts; this year we 
select Orson Bean who was seen for a 
few nights in Men of Distinction. As 
actresses, Judith Anderson, Rosalind 
Russell, Geraldine Page in Mid-Sum- 
mer and Shirley Booth in The Time 
of the Cuckoo. Prominent among the 
directors are Cyril Ritehards (Misal- 
liance); Elia Kazan (Camino Real); 
Joshua Logan (Picnic); and Guthrie 
MecClintic (Bernardine). 

Far and away the most beautiful sets 
and costumes were by Lemuel Ayers in 
the short-lived My Darlin’ Aida. Won- 
derful Town owes much to the bril- 
liant décor of Raoul Pene Du Bois and 
enjoys the best musical score of the 
season by Leonard Bernstein. 


THE SCARECROW. — The extraordi- 
narily intelligent and spirited revival 
of Percy Mackaye’s New England fan- 
tasy deserves a visit. More will be said 
about Teresa Hayden’s courageous 
venture in our next issue.—At the 
Theater de Lys (Christopher Street). 


A NIGHT IN VENICE.—Michael Todd’s 
fascinating operatic pageant has begun 
its second season at Jones Beach. In 
addition to the gondolas there are now 
three triumphal barges in the Venetian 
tradition with the modern touch of a 
girl in a fish bowl on the last one. The 
music by Strauss, the singers, the spec- 
tacle, the setting are all entrancing. 





THEATER 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY 


May, 1949 


SoutH Paciric, at popular prices, 


proves better than ever after a four- 
At the Broadway. 


year run, 
January, 1951 

Guys AND Douus. Damon Runyon 

characters set to music. Excellent 

production with too realistic cabaret 
At the Forty-sixth Street. 


May 
The King anp I. 


back as King of 
James, 


Yul Brynner ts 
Siam.——Aft the SI! 


July, 1952 


Wish You Wrre Here. 
and rather rowdy musical abou! a 
summer camp in the Catskills with a 
real pool as added attraction. Af the 
Imperial. 


Boisierous 


December 


Dial M ror Mvurper Maurice 
Evans is most polite when most. vil- 
lainous in this exciting British melo- 
drama.-- Atl the Plymouth. 


January, 1958 


THe SEVEN 
which proves 
Ewell but 
adultery. 


“YEAR ITCH. Comedy 

competence of Tom 
which is concentrated on 
\/ the Fulton, 


March 


Paas 
garment 
and the 
Skulnik. 
slighted, 


Firri SEASON, Farce of the 

district with Richard Whor! 
Yiddish comedian, Menasha 
Neither sex nor models are 
\f the Cort. 


REVIEWED 

Ipri! 
WONDERFUL Towns. A musical ver- 
sion of My Sister Edleern with a score 
by Leonard Bernstein, décor by Raou 
Pene Du Bois, dances by Donald Sad- 
dler and—-Rosalind Russell! Desery 


edly the hit...(¢t the Winter 
Garden. 


season's 


Pienic. Pulitzer Prize play by Wil- 
liam Inge about the emotional disturb- 
ance caused in the lives of four women 
by one young man in twenty-four 
hours.At the Music Bow. 


May 


My THurer ANGELS. - French faree ol 
three friendly convicts in French 
Guiana in which Walter Slezak capti- 
vates his audience. Humor pretiy 
srim at the end.— At the Morosco. 


PoRrG) BESS. 
vival 
ander 
score, 


AND Magnificent re- 
of Gershwin’s opera with Alex 
Smallens conducting an uncul 


Al the Ziegfeld. 


June 


The Grass Harp.—-Revival of VTru- 
nan Capote’s unusual drama onan 
arena stage which seems to bring oul 
the best qualities in the play. Af the 
Circle in the Square (Sheridan). 


July 


Mr anb Junvrer.— As near a failure as 
it’s possible for Rodgers and Haimener 
Stein to venture but with some good 
songs and a lively picture of life back- 
stage in a musical.— At the Majestic. 


CAaN-CAN.—A musical manufactured 
about the Paris of Toulouse-Lautrec, 
that is, a Paris of cabarets, studios and 
art student balls. Not any more. at- 
tractive than the dance of-its title and 
just as vulgar.—At the Shubert. 






































NOVELS REVIEWED 


rHE MAN WITHOUT 
by Robert Musil 
Coward-McCann. 

The late Robert 

called “the 


OUALITIES 


S4.00 
Musil, 
most important novelist 
writing in German in this half-cen- 
tury,” is almost unknown, even in Ger- 
many and his native Austria. This first 
American edition of his masterwork, a 


who has been 


volume of 365 pages, comprises merely 
the first half of the first volume of a 
three-volume original, which remained 
unfinished at the author’s death in 
1942. Since the complete work is not 
available, even in German, one must 
speak of the part as though it were the 
whole. 

What we have of The Man Without 
Qualities in the present eflition strikes 
this reader as coming from an authen- 
tic and authoritative personality. Old- 
fashioned in its stvle, the book is filled 
with ironic asides and pungent short 
essavs which convey the author’s pet 
sonal point of view with unmistakable 
clarity. Herr Musil strikes one as hay 
ing a remarkable affinity with the mind 
of the newly (for English 
readers) Machado de Assis. Perhaps 
a comparison with Kafka is more ap 
propriate: Musil does with heavy, solid 
strokes Kafka with light, 
impressionistic lines. 

Certainly the central 
novel, iS have it, iS 
Various celebrated 
the title character, 
lateral 
Franz 
body 


discovered 


what does 
idea of the 
Kafkaesque 
including 
*¢  1- 
to honor Emperor 
seventieth jubilee. No 
can quite hit upon a unifvine 
idea for the thing: whether to go “Back 

= ear a “2 


is the trial for 


we 
persons, 
work on a 
Campaign” 


Josef's 


ro or “For 


A corollary action mul 
































eer 
ii? Tse: Saadeh 


BY Riley 


Hughes 


der of one Moosbrugger; bis mad and 
ruthless action much sense 
is anything else happening in Austria. 
For neither the elegant Count Leins 
dorf, jubilee committee chairman, nor 
the murderer knows that The Austria! 
Year is leading inevitably to Sarajevo. 
Like the Collateral Campaign, 
book should put many people, as is 
the intention, “into a striking! 
thoughtful and melancholy frame. of 
mind.” 


makes as 


tiiis 


THE ECHOING GROVE 

by Rosamond Lehmann 

Harcourt. $83.95 
“Really.” says Madeline at one point 
in a complicated but enlightening «ia 
logue with her sister Dinah, “it shou'd 
drummed into one in the 
importance of living so as to be able 
to face memories when one’s 
old.” This announces a strand of the 
theme going into the subtle and varie 
gated texture of The Echoing Grove. 
It is far from being the mere platitude 
it may appear, for this) innocuous 
statement is made while the sisters are 
discussing Rickie, husband of the one. 
lover of the other. And from. both 
wife and mistress Rickie, whatever he 
sought, found only 
darkness.” 

Miss Lehmann’s novel is 
Chinese puzzle 
labeled “time” 
what 


be yout, 


one’s 


“communicated 


an intricate 
box within box, each 
which attempts to un- 
is fond of calling “the 
human condition. Phe action travels 
backward and forward in time: Rickie 
is mentioned 
the next he is still alive; only 
331, afler one long 
to thinking of 


ravel she 


us dead in one scene; in 


On pase 
become used 


and 


has 


him as dead his 
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weaknesses and problems things of the 
past, is he “claimed by eternities o! 
change and dispossession.”  Rickie’s 
life is by no means a tragedy of sensi- 
bilities in a vacuum, for at times he is 
haunted by the possibility that Christ 
“was what He said,” and that the ulti- 
mate answer to things is not “cosy or 
agreeable” but “pretty formidable and 
drastic.” The Echoing Grove is a 
novel which requires a certain sympa- 
thy and, ves, patience in the reading, 
but it rewards them, 


GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAIN 

by James Baldwin 

Knopf. $3.50 
“The failure of the protest novel,” Mr. 
Baldwin wrote in a recent article, 
“lies in its rejection of life, the human 
being, the denial of his beauty, dread, 
power, in its insistence that it is his 
categorization alone which is real and 
which cannot be transcended.” Thus 
he, a young Negro writing his first 
novel, set for himself the task of writ- 
ing about his people as people, and 
not as a social category. 

Go Tell It on the Mountain, then, 
is portrayal, not protest. Mr. Bald- 
win’s characters cannot fail to be 
aware of “the towers of the white 
city, with people, white, hurrying all 
around them,” but for the most part 
they live by themselves, less conscious 
of race than of God and of the daily 
problem of survival. The story has its 
center in a family group whose life re- 
volves around the activities of a store- 
front church, “The Temple of the Free 
Baptised.”” As one of them says, “the 
way of holiness ain’t no joke,’ and 
there are serious wrestlings with sin. 

For the voung boy John Grimes, 
formed by, and rebelling against, a 
fundamentalist faith, the struggle is 
most intense. His father Gabriel, a 
hard, unforgiving man, confirmed in 
bitterness is an elder of the church; 
in skillful flashback his former sinful! 
life, which puts his mark on him still, 
is revealed. Perhaps the chief techni- 
cal fault of this honest and revealing 
book is its striving after “poetic” 
effect. The language of revivalism is 
not everybody’s language. of course, 
and vet through it and above it Mr. 
Baldwin strikes a universal note. 


°TIS FOLLY TO BE WISE 

by Lion Feuchtwanger 

Messner. $3.95 
This is a novel about the life and in 
Nuence of a man whom the late Louis 
Mercier describes as “the second great 
witness to the disintegration of West- 
ern thought since the Reformation and 
the Renaissance.” This ‘‘witness” is 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and the = dis- 
integration which he saw he pro- 
claimed with avid joy, transmitting his 
message to a posterity he had a greal 
part in forming. Rousseau is one of 
the great finger posts pointing to the 
modern waste land; one’s judgment of 
him depends upon whether or not one 
isa “romantic.” Mr. Feuchtwanger is 
a romantic. He does admit his sub- 
ject’s follies, his inconsistencies, and 
even his paranoiac tendencies. Yet he 
shows himself a disciple by gloryving 
in them (as Rousseau did in his un- 
doubted masterpiece the Confessions), 
in preferring the wild raptures of a 
wayward genius to prosy sanity. 

It may be further objected that the 
author gives rather too much empha- 
sis to the infidelities of the philoso- 
pher’s young wife, and also that he 
tends to employ exploded, or at least 
unsubstantiated, versions of some of 
the chief episodes in Rousseau’s life. 
His espousal of the discredited 
sion of Rousseau’s’ end a 
carefully concealed gives him a 
strong dramatic line and allows for 
many ironic touches. This novel is at 
its best in portraying the intellectual 
dalliance of the aristocracy with the 
ideas—most dangerous among them, 
Rousseau’s ideas—that would soon de- 
stroy them. The discriminating reader 
will find in this book, over and above 
the sensationalism many 
things to admire. 


ver- 
murder 


to deplore, 


THE REASON FOR ANN 

by Myles Connolly 

McMullen Books. $3.00 
Here are six stories, some long enough 
to be called novelettes, by the author 
of Mr. Blue. Most of them have made 
a previous slick paper appearance, in 
the Salurday Evening Post, The Sign. 
and other magazines. In one of the 
stories, in which a young girl drasti- 
cally reunites parents considering 
divoree, Mr. Connolly permits himself 
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an observation which makes out a 
case for the kind of thing he is writ- 
ing here. When Elizabeth wrote schooi 
themes about pleasant things they 
came back marked “Maudlin.” The 
bitter pieces were always” marked 
“True to life. Excellent.” 

Mr. Connolly would have more of a 
case, though, if all of these stories were 
as carefully wrought as “Love, Tomi,” 
which with restraint and = ar- 
tistrv, a boy’s admiration and love for 
his father. But wildly 
maudlin. The title story, the account 
of two angels’ record of the harum 
searum O'Sullivan, is not only senti 
mental; it is based on an unsound the 
ology of prayer. “The Big Red House 
on Hope Street” is a toughly sentimen 
tal varn about the small-time mob 
ster’s moll who is from a life 
and violence through the 
the nuns, and WEE 

miracle 


shows, 


the others are 


weaned 
of crime 
kindness ol just a 


suggestion of 


MY HERO 

by Maude Hutchins 

New Directions. 
“It was lust at its best. He bit his lips 
lest he her.” Thus far from one 
of the few clusters of words from My 
Hero which are quotable in a general 
agazine this one. In 218 
wide-margined the narrator, 
who possesses a mind pretend 
ing to health, recounts the saga of 
Steve, a narrative of self-abuse, homo- 
sexuality, and abandoned fornication. 
Although the author tries to make an 
Augustine of Steve, come burning to 
Carthage, Steve has a cheap mind seek- 
ing itself When 


S3.00 


kiss 


such as 


pages 


sick 


in cheap occasions. 
caught in flagrante delicto all he can 
do is express disgust at the bad taste 
of the person who discovers him. It 


should be recorded also that wit. 
grace, perception, and good prose are 
as lacking as decency in this truly ap- 
palling book. It cannot be recom- 
mended to any type of what- 
ever. 


I eader 


THE EMPEROR’S LADY 

by F. W. Kenyon 

Crowell. $3.95 
The emperor of the title is Napoleon, 
and the “lady” is Josephine, the Cre- 
ole aristocrat who became Empress of 
the French. ‘This is Josephine’s book; 
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the Litthe Corporal is kept as much in 
the background as possible. One has 
arrived at page 157, in fact, before 
Napoleon is so much as mentioned; 
and then he is the Italianate scarecrow 
and figure of fun known as Buona- 
parte. But he is soon. giving 
phine’s life the direction which 
tory remembers. 

What Mr. Kenyon chooses to remem- 
ber is part of the record too, of course, 
but only a minor, domestic, part. His 
emphasis is on Josephine’s adulteries 
before she met Bonaparte and on her 
infidelities to him after they married. 
Beyond alleging “sheer good nature” 
on Josephine’s part as an explanation 
for her many lovers, the author makes 
little attempt to understand his sub- 
ject. He is far too busy exploiting it. 
rrue, he does attempt to excuse Jose- 
phine’s conduct by painting her first 
husband, the Vicomte de Beauharnais, 
as a hypocritical prig and a bore, but 
Josephine was Josephine 
to Mr. Kenyon’s account—long before 
they met. The story of Napoleon, even 
the story of Josephine, can be seen in 
a far more distinguished balance in 
such a fine novel as Frances Winwar’s 
The Eagle and the Rock (reviewed 
here last month) than in this slick 
boudoir-centered pastiche. 


Jose- 
his- 


according 


THE RIFLEMAN 

by John Brick 

Doubleday. $3.75 
Historical novels certainly are educa- 
tional. Did you know, for example, 
that it was an Irishman who won the 
American Revolution with a= single 
rifle shot? Well, it was; at least that’s 
the pretty strong inference one gets 
from The Rifleman, a novel devoted to 
that crack shot and woodsrunner, 
Timothy Murphy, who hitherto has 
been chiefly current as the hero of 
some of A. M. Sullivan’s poems. Tim 
picked off the British hero, General 
Fraser, at Saratoga; there was nothing 
left for Burgoyne to do then but sur- 
render. That brought the French in; 
and, well, you know the rest. 

Mr. Brick has done a careful job of 
research on Tim and on the part 
played in the War by the Morgan rifle- 
men. Tim Murphy is an historical fig- 
ure; he can be sought out in documents, 
regional histories, and in legends. 
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Eschewing the last named, the author 
built his fictional structure around the 
first two, adding ample fictional sup- 
plement, for there is neither legend nor 
record for Murphy’s years before the 
Revolution. This novel combines his- 
torical romance and rough realism. 
Tim (in the fictional part of his re-cre- 
ation) has intimate relations with two 
women before falling reluctantly in 
love with the young Dutch girl who 
later becomes his wife. The Rifleman 
outdistances its rather conventional 
plot in the way it conveys the 
frontier spirit and the (consequently) 
casual nature of soldiering in the 
period. 


THE HOUSE OF STRANGERS 

by Edith Simon 

Putnam, $3.50 
In The Golden Hand Edith Simon east 
her imagination back to the fourteenth 
century to re-create a vivid, if overly 
melodramatic, picture of medieva! 
England. She essays in her present 
novel a task in some ways even more 
difficult and more opaque to research: 
the depiction of the atmosphere of 
contemporary Britain. The clearly de- 
fined landmarks of the past—such as 
the medieval strata of society and the 
position of the Church—are lacking to 
her now. What finally comes into 
focus (perhaps even more. sharply 
than the author intended) is the ap- 
pallingly complete governmental con- 
trol of ideas, responses, and actions of 
Miss Simon’s characters. The England 
of The House of Strangers is one great 
rabbit warren, housing 
rabbits. 

The scene is a requisitioned man- 
sion in Scotland; the characters, ex- 
cept for the villagers. are all engaged 
in archaeological research. The scien- 
tists and their families who inhabit 
Dungruach bicker among themselves 
in a petty fashion, as if to assert their 
individuality under a bureaucracy. 
Miss Simon seems to be hinting that life 
was certain'y less complex and clearly 
saner in pre-historic times. Her hero- 


mechanical 


do 


ine seems to think so too, for she mar- 
ries the brilliant, crochety Scot who is 
second in command at Dungruach as a 
step toward simplicity and integration. 
The book ends with her having a baby 
in the teeth of bureaucracy, thus tying 
the future and pre-history together and 
leaving the bureaucratic present just 
nowhere. 


THE SPARKS FLY UPWARD 

by James Ronald 

Messner. $3.75 
Mr. Ronald here continues, and perhaps 
concludes, the story of young Quentin 
Gourlay which he began in Man Born 
of Woman. In the previous’ book, 
Quentin, an appealing Scots boy aban- 
doned by his artist father, finally 
found happiness with his uncle’s fam- 
ily. In The Sparks Fly Upward Quen- 
tin is miserably unhappy in a good 
public school. He leaves school to 
look after his father, who, living in 
great though contented squalor, is 
painting what he believes to be master- 
pieces posterity will ana 
cherish. 


discover 


Repulsed by his 
now a young man ready to enter upon 


father, Quentin, 
a career, journeys to America. He 
arrives in Chicago at the high noon of 
gangsterdom and lives in blissful inno- 
cence in a hotel which serves as a 
brothel. Soon Quentin is employed as 
a writer for a fly-by-night publisher 
who gets out inferior trade magazines 
for the sole purpose of being bought 
out by his competitors. 

Back in Scotland at length, Quentin 
finds himself tricked out of a huge 
legacy. But this experience does not 
embitter him; shortly afterward he 
shows his scorn for money and vulgar 
success by giving his late father’s 
paintings, at last acknowledged = as 
great art, to a public foundation. The 
strength and vigor of the earlier book 
become greatly diffused as Quentin 
turns spectator of events rather than 
their chief agent. The Sparks Fly Up- 
ward must be put down as another 
sequel that failed. 
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Other New Books 


ACTON’sS POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

An Analysis by G. E. Fasnacht 
ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND STATE 

by Lord Acton 

Viking. $4.00 and S6.00 
Three great Catholic Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century Newman, Acton 
and Von Hugel-—had this in common. 
that they gained high esteem in the 
scholarly world, while experiencing 
grave disapproval from their co-reli- 
gionists. Newman, concerned with the 
analysis of doctrine from the point o! 
view of history and psychology, sul 
fered more than the others; but even- 
tually he was vindicated and raised to 
the princely rank of cavdinal. Von 


Hiigel, laboring chiefly in the compara- 
esoteric field of mysticism and 
Scripture 


tively 
interested 
aroused 


also. in study. 
ihe suspicion of nervous o1 
unfriendly critics and at times puzzled 
even his friends; vet a competent ob- 
server has recently affirmed that he is 
now understood by the wise and justi- 
fied by history. 

Acton, widely regarded as the most 
learned man in Europe, who devoted 
his energies to the co-ordinating of 
ethical principles and historical ex- 
perience with political theory, re- 
mained so steadily aloof during and 
after the Vatican Council and made 
Statements so startling that he was 
classified by many as a downright 
heretic. Let it be said in fairness that 
there was at least a shadow of excuse 
for this. There was his disturbing 
description of himself as a man who 
“renounced everything in Catholicism 
which was not compatible with Lib- 
erty and everything in Politics which 
was not compatible with Catholicityv.” 
And there was also that oft-quoted epi- 
gram of his, corrupts 
absolute power corrupts absolutely,” 
which has to be interpreted svmpa- 
thetically. In order to be acceptable, it 
must be taken to mean lends 
to corrupt.” 


“power and 


“power 


Having risen to the danger point at 
one time, the suspicion and = disap- 
proval provoked by Acton gradually 
subsided; and today he is generally 
regarded with admiration and = ap- 
proval. His present standing may be 
measured by Archbishop David 
Mathew’s statement that Acton pos- 
sessed a faith “perhaps all the more 
profound for being rather unardent in 
its temper.” Douglas Woodruff in his 
Introduction to Essays on Church and 
State does not hesitate to affirm that 
Acton was to the end of his life a de- 
vout Catholic. 

Acton’s failure to produce books has 
been remedied in part by the collect- 
ing of his articles, unpublished notes 
and letters in a number of volumes. 
The two now under review exemplify 
the new attention to Acton = ocea- 
sioned by the fiftieth anniversary of his 
death. The first named—fruit of pro- 
longed research into published and un- 
published writings—undertakes to co- 
ordinate the whole body of Acton’s 
thought, and presents as the two poles 
of his political theory the individual's 
inalienable right to freedom and the 
sovereignty of the individual con- 
science. The second book gives a sum- 
mary description of Acton’s early life 
and literary activity and reprints 
essays published during the period 
when he was the leading champion of 
progressive thought in the Catholic 
Church. Thoroughly satisfactory from 
the scholar’s point of view, both books 
are also in high degree readable. 

JosepH McSorvey. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 

by Cornelia Meigs, Anne Eaton, 

Elizabeth Nesbitt, and 

Ruth Hill Viguers 

Macmillan, $7.50 
Four well known American writers. 
themselves notably experienced in the 
field of children’s literature as teach- 
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ers, librarians, and authors, have col- 
laborated in the making of this com- 
prehensive and critical survey of chil- 
dren’s books in English, from the ear- 
liest times to the present—from medi- 
eval romances and ballads to Henry 
Billings’ Diesel-Electric 4030, an in- 
formational book written in 1950. 
The distinguished literary historian, 
Dr. Henry Steele Commager, points out 
in his introduction that it requires a 
felicitous combination of qualities, in- 
tellectual and moral, to write a good 
book for children. According to Cor- 
nelia Meigs, general editor of the proj- 
ect, the Critical History is an attempt 
to trace the books and authors blessed 
with this “felicitous” combination. to 
offer a critical analysis of what litera- 
ture has survived and why, and to dis- 
cuss what is best in the present be- 
wilderingly abundant supply of books 
available for young people’s reading. 
Miss Meigs herself contributes Part 
One, “Roots in the Past,” which car- 
ries the history of children’s books up 
to 1840; Anne Eaton carries on with 
“Widening Horizons,” bringing it up 


to 1890; the period 1890-1920 is dis- 


cussed by Elizabeth Nesbitt in “A 
Rightful Heritage’; and Ruth Hil! 
Viguers completes the record up to 
1950 in “The Golden Age.” The Criti- 
cal History is a big book over 600 
pages——and an expensive one, but it is 
one of great interest and importance to 
all those who are concerned with the 
education of children. While it is 
obviously a valuable reference book 
for libraries, schools, and teacher- 
training institutions, it makes fasci- 
nating reading not only for’ those 
adults who were fortunate enough to 
have grown up among books, but for 
those parents who wish to provide 
such a background for their own 
children. 
BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 

FRANCIS THOMPSON AND 
WILFRID MEYNELL 

A Memoir by Viola Mevnell 

Dutton. S4.50 
Viola Meynell has written one of the 
rare books of any season, reviving a 
literary legend in a story of human 
strength and weakness, compassion 
and lovalty. For the friendship of 
these two men unlike in everything 
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except their allegiance to Catholicity, 
to poetry and to Alice Meynell — has 
already become a legend. We see the 
daily and yearly intercourse between 
the poet, frail in body and will but 
mighty in genius, and the friend who 
supported him with such angelic pa- 
tience and efficiency, serving his art 
with a stewardship which triumphed 
only after the younger man’s death. 

But if he had never fulfilled that 
providential mission of giving Thomp- 
son’s poetry to the world, Mevynell 
would still have been one of the best- 
worth-knowing Englishmen of his 
time. Now his intimate personality, 
with its puckish sense of humor and 
the gentle and genial heroism which 
he carried into the duties of his faith, 
his family and Catholic journalism, is 
revealed with a delightful blend of 
objectivity and daughterly devotion. 
It is an uplifting record. 

KATHERINE Breay., 


A HOPKINS READER 
edited by John Pick 
Oxford. $4.50 

Professor Pick has performed a real 
service in bringing Hopkins’s prose 
and poetry under one roof, but he has 
been inexplicably niggardly with the 
poetry, giving us only 31 pages to 270 
of prose. By sacrificing, say, 50 pages 
of the latter, we could have almost all 
of the available poetry, including frag- 
ments and translations, in a really sat- 
isfactory “Reader” of Hopkins’s great- 
est work. A further, minor objection 
is that notes to the prose are inade- 
quate for the general reader, who 
ought not to have to consult other 
books to discover just what Hopkins 
meant by one or another personal ref- 
erence, 

On the credit side, the prose selee- 
tions, interesting in themselves, throw 
considerable light on the poetry and 
the poet. Included are detailed expla- 
nations of prosody, examples of “in- 
scape” in nature as well as art, literary 
criticism, personal letters (to Bridges, 
Dixon, Patmore, Newman), and _ ser- 
mons. All reveal Hopkins as a man of 
intense, God-centered convictions, a 
man who seized difficulties gladly and 
hoped others would do likewise. His 
comment in a sermon on the Paraclete 
is characteristic: he 


takes as text oa 
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difficult passage partly because it 
seems to him an “unmanly thing. 

to give up at the first hearing of a hard 
passage . and to care to know no 
more than children know.” 

The diverse selections in this “Read- 
er” make abundantly clear how pas- 
sionately Hopkins cared to find God, 
whether in the integrity of a line o! 
verse or in his vocation as a Jesuit. 

Ruru M. AMES. 


DUBLIN, 1660-1860 

A SOCIAL AND ARCHITECTUAI 

by Maurice Craig 

Coward-McCann, $10.00 
Dublin, as capital of free Ireland, is a 
city still to be built—one about which 
no doubt, future books will be written. 
But before being the capital of a free 
state, Dublin had achieved world-wide 
influence as a moral force; and Mr. 
Craig concentrates attention upon the 
physical structure of this older city, 
with its background of mist-grey stone, 
against which so much stirring action 
has taken place. The reader is warned 
that he “will find little here about po- 
litical development, the condition of 


HIsTORY 


the poor, or even the more generalized 


aspects of social and economic his- 
tory.” Yet the author, more mean- 
dering than methodical, does however, 
dip at will into poetry and art, science 
and education, sometimes into sheer 
SOSSIp. 

It was in 1662 that the Duke of 
Ormonde on his return to Dublin, be- 
gan to introduce into the shabby medi- 
eval town of less than nine thousand 
people something of the order and spa- 
ciousness he had seen in Italy. He 
planned buildings that survive until 
this day and created the world’s great- 
est urban part, called Fionn Uisqe 
(transformed casually by the English 
into “Phoenix’’), because of its spring 
of clear water. The English 
followed London usage in planning 
and improving many buildings until 
near the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the natives began to make 
notable contributions to the architec- 
ture of Ireland’s capital city. After a 
brief period, however, the Irish turned 
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to literature rather than construction 
as the most fitting channel to express 
their divergence from English _ pat- 
terns. 

For the friendly browser, this book 
contains a generous collection of pho- 
tographs of outstanding Dublin build- 
ings, as well as sketches scattered 
throughout its readable text. For the 
scholar, it provides not only a bibli- 
ography, at the end of each chapter. 
but a thorough index and a series of 
informative appendices. 

SIGHLE KENNEDY. 
OUR ANIMAL NEIGHBORS 

by Alan Devoe 

with Mary Berry Devoe 

illustrated by Walter Ferguson 

McGraw-Hill, $3.75 
A farm of 125 acres in the Berkshires 
has been the scene of the vital experi- 
ences here recounted, which the au- 
thor and his wife have had with ani- 
mals. Woodchucks, muskrats, deer 
mice, white-tailed deer, cottontails, 
raccoons, foxes, and skunks, each spe- 
cies gets a chapter. Mr. Devoe is not 
one of those literary naturalists with 
endless dramatic episodes to recount. 
He finds that happiness is the spirit 
of animal life. The paradisal vision, 
he says, is deeper and truer than the 
struggle-and-misery vision which fol- 
lowed it. 

As between Wordsworth and Dar- 
win, the former truly grasped the spirit 
of play which animals manifest. Thus, 
Mr. Devoe sees a white-tailed deer, 
fatally bleeding from a wooden spike 
in her side, playing with a companion 
doe. Generally he finds friendliness, 
at least curiosity, shown him by the 
creatures around him. A fox cub fol- 
lows him for half a mile; a raccoon 
takes a chocolate bar from him. The 
author and his wife are adept in 
discerning characterful personalities 
in animals. Jealous starlings losing 
their own nests tear down a robin’s 
in their frustration. A muskrat comes 
out of icy water, sits down near Mr. 
Devoe, and dispels the author's 
pression. 
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MARY MAGDALENE, by 
Leopold Bruckberger. 
H. L. Binsse (Pantheon, $3.00. Anno- 
tated Text Ed., $4.00). Father Bruck- 
berger is the French Dominican whose 
widely acclaimed autobiography, One 
Sky to Share, recorded so graphically 
his experiences with the French Ke- 
sistance and his later impressions ol 
this country. He now presents a study 
of Mary Magdalene which is bound to 
become a subject of critical contro- 
versy. He is a brilliant and original 
thinker, a student of history and psv- 
chology, and a writer with the in- 
stincts of a detective. 

Out of the meager information 
given in the Gospels, he formulates an 
hypothesis which leads him to a syn- 
thesis of Mary of Magdala, Mary ol 
Bethany (the sister of Martha and 
Lazarus), and the “sinful woman,” 
otherwise unidentified in the Gospels, 
whom Christ told to “go and sin no 
more.” Assuming her to be a woman 


Raymond- 
Translated by 


of extraordinary beauty and magnetic 


personality, a Hellenist of brilliant in- 
tellect, and a notorious courtesan, he 
studies her nature and experiences be- 
fore and after her meeting with Christ, 
discovering interesting analogies with 
the Greek women, Phryne and Antig- 
one, and arrives at astonishing con- 
clusions. 

The illustrations in the present vol- 
ume are beautifully reproduced pho- 
tographs of thirteen delightfully un- 
hackneyed Old Masters. 

THE WORLD OF ROBERT FLA- 
HERTY, by Richard Griffith (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $5.00). The death of 
Robert Flaherty in 1951 ended the ad- 
venturous career of a genius in the 
motion picture industry, “The father 
of the documentary film.” Fortunate 
in finding a like-minded wife, he trav- 
eled far and wide, studying primitive 
peoples, trying to capture the undying 
spirit of man and to picture it for the 
world’s better knowledge and wisdom. 
That small but important minority, 
“the lost audience of Hollywood,” 
which had been repelled by the stand- 
ard formula, “violence-sex-stupidity” 
created an audience for Moana, Na- 
nook of the North, Man of Aran, Ele- 
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phant Boy, Louisiana Story, and The 
Land. Those who formed that audi- 
ence—and their kind— will welcome 
the present book as an absorbing story 
of courage, vision, enterprise. The 
illustrations comprise more than sev- 
enty-five photographs from the Robert 
Flaherty Collection, now in the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art Film Library, of 
which Mr. Griffith is curator. 

THE BURNING FLAME, THE LIFE OF 
Pore Pius X, by Francis Beauchesne 
Thornton (Benziger. $3.00). Once in 
a while, a short biography captures 
the full spirit of a great personality. 
Father Thornton’s life of Pius X, writ- 
ten in a clear and refreshing style, is 
such a book. Pius X is remembered 
for many things: for the impetus he 
gave to daily Communion, for his re- 
form of canon law, and for his revival 
of Gregorian chant. Like so many of 
his predecessors, he knew the sorrows 
of war, heresy, and persecution. In 
his simplicity he cared nothing for 
himself. This beautiful Life by Father 
Thornton deserves to be widely read. 

THE OFFICIAL CATHOLIC DIREC- 
TORY, Anno Domini 1953 (Kenedy. 
$9.00, $10.00, $12.00). The 1953 Direc- 
tory retains all the improvements of 
its predecessors, notably the “Hints 
and Helps” section which makes it 
easier to find one’s way around in an 
unavoidably complicated volume. 

In accordance with the recent re- 
organization of the firm of Kenedy, the 
Editorial is signed by Louis Kenedy, 
Editor, Thomas B. Kenedy, Associate 
Editor, and John A. Cronin, Managing 
Editor. They bring out the fact that 
1953 finds the Catholic Church in the 
United States taking the lead in for- 
eign missionary activities, and that 
this year is also the centenary of the 
founding in this country of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith. 
Therefore, this issue is “humbly, pride- 
fully, reverently dedicated to those 
noble men and women of America who 
have so fearlessly brought the Word of 
God to the uttermost corners of the 
earth.” 

The statistics in general show en- 
couraging increases and fewer eccle- 
siastical changes than usual. Orphan- 
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continue to decrease in number, 
to be replaced by foster The 
total Catholic population has increased 
by about 600,000. \gain 
eratulate the house of Kenedy. 

THE STORY OF THE ROMANCE, by 
William FE. S.J. (Rinehart. 
$3.50). In the days of Melchisedech, 
a priest was a priest, and the carrying 
out of his priestly duties was all thal 
was expected of him. Nowadays our 
often require the mechanical 
“know-how” of a Seabee. Father Wil 
liam KRively, laboring among the scat- 
tered islands of the widespread Jesuit 
parish in the Caroline and Marshall 
Islands, needed a boat) a big boat—to 
replace an out-rigger canoe used at 
imminent risk of life and limb. When 
he acquired a magnificent 45-foot 
brigantine, the Romance, he had _ to 
get it from San Francisco to Truk in 
the Carolines. We are glad to know 
that he finally made port and wrote 
this entertaining story of his adven- 
tures. Eventually the Romance be- 
came the Stella Maris and started on its 
mission service. 

A READER’S GUIDE TO T. s. ELIOT, 
by George Williamson (Noonday Press. 
$3.50). The curious situation when 
books—-both pro and con —about a liv- 
ing author almost equal the amount 
of his own creative work, recurs in 
the case of T. S. Eliot. The present 
volume is a poem-by-poem and image 
by-image commentary useful to the in- 
tensive student of Mr. Eliot’s verse, but 
attempting no criticism of his interest- 
ing and controversial dramas. 

RUSSIA AND HER COLONIES, by 
Walter Kolarz (Praeger. 86.00), a well- 
documented account of the Soviet 
policy of persecuting racial minori- 
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ties, credits the Communist party with 
certain material achievements, bul 
inakes plain that it has perpetrated 
cruellies wherever it has gained con- 
trol. SCOTLAND OF THE SAINTS, by 
D. D. CG. Poechin Mould (British Book 
Centre. 34.50), from a trained geolo- 
vist who is also a devout Catholic, is a 
scholarly, edifying, delightfully  in- 
formative book on Scotland’s great 
saints, pictured against the back- 
ground of the country’s physical and 
ecclesiastical history; but unfortu- 
nately, not one in a thousand readers 
will get the full flavor of the text be- 
cause the book contains no real map. 
FREEDOM AND PUBLIC EDUCATION, 
edited by Ernest O. Melby and Morton 
Puner (Praeger. 4.00), comes from 
more than thirty writers including Dr. 
James B. Conant, who forgets that a 
democracy is weakened when the ma- 
jority refuses to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to the reasonable desires of 
a minority —as in the case of Catholics 
who seek to secure religious education 
for their children without undue hard- 
ship. PRIMITIVE MAN AND His 
WORLD PICTURE, by Wilhelm Kop- 
pers (Sheed & Ward. $3.50), contains 
much in litthe and will help students 
to embarrass teachers presenting anti- 
religious theories as proven facts in 
the field of anthropology, that favorite 
hunting ground of pseudo - scientists. 
THE FLAGSTAD MANUSCRIPT, by 
Louis Biancolli (Putnam. $4.00), tells 
how the dislike directed against “the 
greatest of all Wagnerian sopranos,” 
after her return to Nazi-occupied Nor- 
way in 1941, eventually gave way to a 
renewal of the public esteem and ad- 
iniration which had previously 
enjoved, 


she 
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**A book for all priests. 
all Catholics, 
all Americans who love Christ’ * 


CALVARY IN CHINA 


By Rev. Robert W. Greene, M.M. 


“This book by a Maryknoll missionary, covering his imprisonment 
in 1950-52, has the added significance of including a revelation of 
the spiritual as well as physical tortures inflicted by the Reds. 
With all respect for previous books, this reviewer was touched by 
Father Greene’s narrative as by no other. It is a profound emo- 
tional and spiritual experience to read it.” — “America 


*A document of powerful impact. ... To Fr. Greene goes our re- 
spectful homage for a heroism that will make the reader a better 
American and a better Christian.” —WMichigan Catholic 


**A powerful testament to prayer and faith.” 
—Atlanta Journal-Constitution 


Third Printing $3.50 at all bookstores 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hadson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 








Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.—3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
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Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12. 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited. 
Strong college preparation and general course 


Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. Write for catalogue. 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 
A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters oF Notre Dame pe NAMUR 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 











College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE. N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 




















CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 
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Elizabeth Seton sae 


1061 NORTH BROADWAY, YONKERS 
WESTCHESTER COUNTY, NEW YORK 
Resident and a Country School 
or Girls. 

Under the Direction of The Sisters of Charity. 
Accredited College Preparatory, General and 
Secretarial Courses, Art, Music, Speech, 
Drama. 

Athletic Program: Riding, Swimming, Hockey, 
Tennis, Basketball. 

Located on Beautiful Campus Overlooking 
the Hudson River. 

Fifteen Miles from New Yorx City. 

For Information Apply 
DIRECTRESS 
1061 North Broadway, Yonkers 3, New York 














IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco- 
nomics, teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. Twenty 
miles from Philadelphia overlooking beautiful Chester 
Valley. Stimulating social and sports program. Dra- 
matic and musical productions with nearby men's col- 
leges. Cheerful, homelike living units, fireproof build- 
ings. Pool. Farm and dairy. 325-acre campus with, 
lake for swimming and canoeing. Conducted by the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Catalog on request. 





Registrar, Box C, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 
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Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
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Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
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